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EDITORIAL 


‘es the seventh issue of THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION, 
marks a transition in several ways. It represents the full establishment of THE 
JOURNAL as a going publication, since with this issue the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards officially projects the publica- 
tion into the third fiscal year. This issue is transitional in still another respect: it 
will emerge from the press and reach its readers during a new administration of 
the National Commission. After three years of distinguished service on the staff 
of the Commission as Associate Secretary, T. M. Stinnett has been elected as Execu- 
tive Secretary to lead in carrying forward the entire program of the Commission, 
which includes the publication of THE JOURNAL. Mr. Stinnett is no stranger 
to THE JOURNAL, since he has prepared the content of the section, “What's 
Happening in Teacher Education,” from the beginning and has had a major role 
in the development of the publication as Associate Editor. 


During the year 1950-51 there has been a gradual transfer of the chief edi- 
torial responsibilities for THE JOURNAL. The principal editorial work for the 
first three issues—March, June, and September, 1950—was a personal task of the 
undersigned. Since the coming of Ray C. Maul to the staff of the National Com- 
mission in September, 1950, he has taken over in increasing measure this profes- 
sional service. With the present issue the transfer was complete, and—except for 
this editorial—the issue is entirely the product of Mr. Maul’s chief editorship. 
For this reason, it was intended that his name be carried on the current masthead 
as editor, since it is customary for a major Commission publication to indicate as 
editor the individual who actually does the principal job of editing. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Stinnett and Mr. Maul, however, pending official action of the new 
administration on this matter, the old masthead is continued in the current issue. 

It is a privilege to give recognition and praise to the work of Anne C. Yates, 
who has contributed immeasurably to the success of THE JOURNAL. As Publi- 
cation Manager, she has discharged in a meticulous way the manifold responsibil- 
ities of preparing the edited material for the printer and following each issue 
through to the readers, attending assiduously and expertly to every detail of pro- 
duction and distribution. This is Miss Yates’s last issue of THE JOURNAL, 
since she will by the time it comes from the press be engaged full time in the 
publications work of the Department of Higher Education. 

Special thanks and high praise are also due Dorothy McCuskey and Douglas 
E. Scates, whose sections of JOURNAL content have been not only valuable 
but also interesting reading. 

Those who are most responsible for the content of THE JOURNAL, of 
course, are the many contributors and correspondents. It is a stimulating experi- 
ence to work with these scholars and leaders of the profession in this cooperative 
enterprise. 

Under the new Commission administration, and with the continued service 
of its capable editorial staff, THE JOURNAL is assured a future of expanding 
usefulness to the profession.—Ralph W. McDonald. 


THE PROFESSIONAL-STANDARDS MOVEMENT IN 
TEACHING—ITS ORIGIN, PURPOSE, AND FUTURE 


Ralph W. McDonald 


4a past five years have brought me 
one of the most priceless privileges 
that can come to a human being: to see 
the professional-standards movement in 
teaching grow from its very inception 
to the point of being a strong, vigorous 
program of a great profession. 

A dream has been brought to fruition 
as individual members of this profession 
—from elementary-school teacher to state- 
department official to university presi- 
dent—have become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to working together in warm fel- 
lowship and mutual respect, sitti 
around the table in the happy unity o 
a great calling as they strive to find the 
solution of their common problems. It 
is difficult in 1951 to realize that such a 
thing just did not happen in 1945 in this 
country. There has been almost a com- 
plete revolution in the manner of con- 
ducting educational meetings through- 
out the nation, as the conventional type 
of program has steadily given way to co- 
operative group study of professional 
matters. It is difficult to realize that this 
transition has taken place in the few 
short years since Chautauqua. Such a 
democratization has taken place within 
our professional organization that it is 
now taken for granted that most of the 
officers and committee members of the 
NEA will naturally be classroom teach- 
ers, since they constitute four-fifths of 
the membership. It is difficult to believe 
that only five years ago it was a rare 
occurrence for a classroom teacher to be 
found serving on the Executive Com- 
mittee or on the Board of Trustees of 
the NEA. The office of state director of 
teacher education and certification has 
emerged into its rightful place as one of 
the most important positions in Amer- 
ican education, and the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors has waxed into 
one of the most constructive professional 
forces in the land. 


The Journal reproduces here the text 
of an address presented at the concluding 
session of the Palo Alto Conference, June 
30, 1951. As America was emerging from 
World War II, Mr. McDonald conceived 
the idea of an official agency of the pro- 
fession of education to lead the teachers 
of the nation to true professional status. 
After organizing the Chautauqua Confer- 
ence in 1946 and authoring the resolu- 
tion which was adopted unanimously by 
the NEA Representative Assembly at Buf- 
falo establishing the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Mr. McDonald served as 
Executive Secretary of the Commission 
from the date of its establishment until 
July, 1951. At the time this address was 
presented he had submitted his resigna- 
tion to accept the presidency of the Bowl- 
ing Green State University in Ohio. It is 
thus as the originator, architect, and dur- 
ing its formative years director of the 
dynamic program of the National Com- 
mission that Mr. McDonald speaks to the 
profession through this printed version of 
his address. 


These things have all happened in a 
few short years; I have had the pain and 
the joy of being a part of these develop- 
ments. I remember as if it were yester- 
day the very beginning of this movement 
as a major activity of the National Edu- 
cation Association. In addressing a meet- 
ing of classroom teachers in 1945 I had 
expressed the strong conviction that 
teaching would reach true professional 
status in the United States only when 
the organized teachers themselves devel- 
oped the necessary machinery and be- 
came the dominant influence in deter- 
mining and enforcing high standards of 
teacher education, teacher licensing, and 
professional service in teaching, follow- 
ing the example of other professions that 
had succeeded in establishing their re- 
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spective fields of service at a high pro- 
fessional level. Among those present at 
that time was a veteran leader of the 
classroom teachers, and I mention her 
name with honor and admiration—Jean 
Armour MacKay, who was chairman of 
one of the minor committees of the NEA, 
the Committee on Teacher Preparation 
and Certification. Shortly afterwards, at 
Miss MacKay’s request, officials of the 
NEA invited me to serve as the head- 
uarters consultant to that Committee. 
fter conversations with Jean MacKay 
and Margaret Stroh, who was also on the 
Committee, I was persuaded that th 
shared completely the belief in hig 
standards and in the direct control of 
those standards by the organized teach- 
ers themselves. When the Committee 
held its annual meeting in NEA head- 
quarters, W. E. Peik gave his vig- 
orous support and the inspiration of his 
great spirit to the common cause. We 
proceeded immediately to act upon our 
conviction. The Committee on Teacher 
Preparation and Certification carefully 
worked out the details of a plan for the 
calling of an age aed national confer- 
ence to consider the deepening crisis in 
the schools as teaching standards and 
conditions went steadily from bad to 
worse. When the pro for such a 
conference was laid before the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee in the fall of 1945, 
to our chagrin action was deferred until 
a later meeting. When the next session 
of the Executive Committee was held 
early in 1946, the two classroom teachers 
on that Committee, Emily Tarbell and 
Mary Barnes, aided by the effective sup- 
[ome of Secretary Willard E. Givens, 
ght up the matter again and secured 
a unanimous vote to authorize the hold- 
ing of the historic meeting that is now 
known as the Chautauqua Conference. 
The movement from that time on is open 
history. I have related the main events 
preceding the Chautauqua Conference 
or two reasons: (1) these events are 


part of a notable story of professional 


advancement, and (2) they reveal the 
significant role of classroom-teacher lead- 
ers in the inception of the professional- 
standards movement in the NEA. 
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On a wave of professional enthusiasm 
and determination seldom equalled, the 
Buffalo Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association in 1946 
by unanimous vote created the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The Chautauqua 
Conference immediately preceding the 
Buffalo meeting had exposed not only 
the extent but, more important, the root- 
cause of existing tragic conditions in the 
teaching service in the United States, 
conditions existing ostensibly as a result 
of the impact of World War II but 
actually as a result of conditions that 
had become chronic long before the war 
began. 

The annual supply of professionally 
pa teachers emerging from the col- 
eges had fallen to a record low, provid- 
ing less than one-seventh the number of 
qualified graduates needed merely for 
normal replacement in the elementary 
schools. It was estimated that 633,200 
individuals had quit teaching during the 
preceding seven years, 300,000 or more 
of these being career teachers who had 
forsaken the classrooms. Sixty thousand 
teaching positions were unfilled, the 
children being crowded into the rooms 
of those remaining. Certification stand- 
ards in most states were low, but more 
than 100,000 persons who could not meet 
even those standards had been employed 
as “emergency” teachers. Less than half 
the —_ employed as teachers in the 
public schools were college graduates, 
even though 25 years earlier the National 
Education Association had publicly de- 
clared that college graduation repre- 
sented the minimum essential prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

As disturbing as these facts were, they 
were not so shocking as was the realiza- 
tion that the profession itself was to 
blame—not because of its acts of com- 
mission but because of its acts of omis- 
sion. The national and state associations 
of teachers, with rare exception, had 
made no effort to establish and control 
the professional standards governing the 
selection, preparation, certification, ad- 
mission to employment, and professional 
service of teachers. The result was that 
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there were no standards by which the 

profession of teaching could be identified 

throughout the United States. Almost 

any “warm body” could be employed as 

a “teacher” somewhere in the United 

States, my rene if he were willing to 
ept a low salary. 

The admission of students to teacher- 
education programs had depended en- 
tirely upon the colleges, and many higher 
institutions looked upon the preparation 
of teachers as a way to secure enrollment 
and student fees, irrespective of stand- 
ards. Most teachers colleges, along with 
teacher-education programs in nearly all 
institutions, were operated on a cheap 
and inferior basis financially as com- 
pared with other professional prepara- 
tion. The professional organization of 
teachers had given this problem no real 
attention. 

The legal licensing requirements for 
teaching were formulated, as a rule, by 
state departments of education, many of 
which were susceptible to political influ- 
ence or were weakened by financial and 
professional neglect. In a vague sort of 
way, the better teachers believed in high 
standards of certification, but their or- 
ganizations had little to do with it, and 
the rank and file of the profession had 
no voice whatever in determining the 
certification standards in most states. 

The actual preparation of teachers in 
the colleges was even more remote from 
the influence and control of the rank 
and file of the profession. In arts col- 
leges and universities, it was frequently 
true that the faculties in departments of 
education were inferior in training and 
in scholarship to those of other depart- 
ments. Many teachers colleges were so 
weak in faculty, in financial support, and 
in educational prestige that there was a 
rush of some of those colleges to gain 
more respectable status by changing their 
names. Practitioners in the field, who in 
any profession have the primary respon- 
sibility and the only valid claim to an 
authoritative opinion concerning the pre- 
service education of those who enter, had 
practically no voice or influence in de- 
termining the standards or practices of 
teacher education. 
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The same void of professional influ- 
ence and control, so far as the rank and 
file of teachers were concerned, was evi- 
dent in the employment of teachers, in 
their promotion, in the evaluation of 
their efficiency, and in their in-service 
education. These matters were controlled 
almost entirely by school administrators, 
some of whom were competent profes- 
sional leaders but some of whom were 
less qualified than many of the teachers 
they employed and supervised. 

The establishment of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards was in reality a 
symbol of something much deeper and 
more fundamental: the birth of an idea. 
The idea had rushed like a mighty river 
into the consciousness of the leading 
classroom teachers of the NEA. The same 
idea had long before been accepted and 
implemented in the professions of medi- 
cine, dentistry, journalism, forestry, and 
in other major occupations that had 
reached true professional status. The 
idea in teaching, however, was revolu- 
tionary; it is the idea that the rank and 
file of qualified practitioners engaged in 
a profession must determine and apply 
the professional standards that govern 
the selection, preparation, licensing, eth- 
ical conduct, and professional service of 
those who enter their field of employ- 
ment. Otherwise there is no profession. 

The internal development of teachers’ 
organizations in the United States since 
1946 has centered largely around the 
gradual and implementation 
of this idea. The history of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards is a documenta- 
tion of the impact of this idea. 


Support from Many Sources 


Four groups especially have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the extension and 
fortification of the idea. First, and by all 
odds most important, has been the con- 
tribution of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, with its affiliated 
associations and committees throughout 
the nation. The idea that teaching is in 
reality a professional activity and that 
the organization of qualified practition- 


ers, as in any other profession, should 
determine and apply standards of prepa- 
ration and admission found immediate 
support among classroom-teacher lead- 
ers. In a very real sense the professional 
standards of teaching were intended to 
reflect the rank-and-file opinion of the 
total profession. ia 
It is at this point that many e, 
in American education, undergo consid- 
erable mental and emotional strain in 
relation to the idea. It has been fashion- 
able for a generation to give lip service 
to the dignity and the importance of the 
classroom teacher; nevertheless, a genu- 
ine and sincere respect for the teacher— 
the inconspicuous, work-a-day, conscien- 
tious, well-prepared, professional teacher 
—is by no means a universal attitude 
among educators. The emergence of the 
classroom teacher to a position of equal- 
ity and respect in the education associa- 
tions is a vital phase of the whole pro- 
fessional-standards movement. Although 
the state and national education associa- 
tions are comprised 80 per cent or more 
of classroom teachers, it is still a rare 
association in which, year-in-and-year- 
out, classroom teachers occupy 80 per 
cent or more of the offices and committee 
posts in those associations. Even in the 
case of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, only five of the 17 persons 
who have served as members since its 
inception have been classroom teachers, 
and during the first five years of its exist- 
ence the Commission has not had a class- 
room teacher as its chairman. In the 
main, however, the National Commission 
has represented truly the point of view 
of the teacher. = 
A person cannot fully accept the 
feigned respect for the classroom teacher 
as a professional person, unless he at- 
taches just as much importance to the 
inion of the professional teacher in 
e classroom as to the opinion of the 
superintendent of schools, or of the chief 
state school officer, or of the professor or 
aeeeag of the university. All are 
ional ns, and they are equal as 
individuals in the professional organiza- 
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tion. All should have a voice in deter- 
mining the standards of the profession— 
each in proportion to the soundness of 
his thinking, not according to his edu- 
cational rank or position. It is not the 
opinion of the expert or of the specialist 

at approaches most closely the truth on 
educational matters; it is rather the dis- 
tilled consensus of the rank and file of 
teachers. As Harry Emerson Fosdick has 
said, “Democracy is based on the convic- 
tion that there are extraordinary possi- 
bilities in ordinary people.” In theory, 
practically all educational leaders sub- 
scribe to this idea. In their hearts, how- 
ever, many find its acceptance in the 
matter of professional standards to be a 
real baptism of fire. 

A second group that has contributed 

eatly to the professional-standards idea 
includes officers and leaders of the state 
education associations. Through these 
associations the official machinery of the 

n expanded to include upwards of 
40 parallel state commissions and com- 
mittees and hundreds upon hundreds of 
local-association committees on teacher 
education and professional standards. 
The action program, which in 1946 de- 
pended largely upon the National Com- 
mission, now marches ahead on tens of 
thousands of professional feet through- 
out the nation. If the National Com- 
mission were to cease to exist, the idea 
and the movement would continue 
through widespread channels. 

A third group that has contributed 
substantially to the advancement of the 
idea and, in turn, has reached a new 
professional stature for its own members 
as a result of the growing strength of the 
movement itself, includes the profes- 
sional men and women in ch of 
teacher education and certification in the 
state departments of education. Capable 
and conscientious professional workers 
serving outside the limelight of pomp 
and circumstance, these had labored 

uietly for years-on-end to achieve pro- 
essional standards in teaching, with lit- 
tle help from the rank and file of the 
profession. ny this group, through 
the vigorous and expanding National 


Association of State Directors of Teacher 
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Education and Certification, is the strong 
and valued ally of the National Com- 
mission in the promulgation and imple- 
mentation of the idea that teaching is a 
real profession and that its standards 
should be developed in terms of the ex- 
ecg and thinking of the rank and 
le. 

The fourth group of supporters whose 
contribution to the advancement of the 
idea deserves special mention is a host of 
professional faculty members in teacher- 
education institutions. Some of these are 
found in schools of education, some in 
arts colleges and universities, some in 
teachers‘colleges and state colleges. Many 
of these faculty members themselves have 
had little or no voice in determining the 
standards of the profession for which 
they help prepare students. In the march 
of the professional-standards idea they 
have seen new hope for teacher educa- 
tion emerge into its rightful status in 
American higher education. 

Support for the idea has come from 
other important quarters inside and out- 
side the profession also. It is doubtful 
that the movement could now be over- 
turned; its-roots are deep and sturdy, 
and its branches are wide and strong. 
The upsurge in the quality and status of 
teaching since 1946 is traceable largely to 
the tramp, tramp, tramp of the advanc- 
ing idea that the teacher is responsible 
for the standards of his profession. 


Achievements Evident 


Basic to every development in the pro- 
fessional-standards movement have been 
the major studies of the National Com- 
mission. The National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Study, directed by Ray C. 
Maul, is a cooperative study involving 
all the state departments and all the col- 
leges preparing teachers in the United 
States and the territories. Now moving 
into its fifth year, this study is a monu- 
mental contribution to the advancement 
of the profession. Another major study 
of far-reaching implications was the in- 
vestigation of accreditation of teacher- 
education institutions, reported recently 
by T. M. Stinnett. Other important 
studies have covered state certification 
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practice, interstate reciprocity in the 
teaching service, the of 
teacher supply to certification standards 
and salaries, and many additional prob- 
lems on which basic data have been re- 
vealed. The findings of these studies 
have been guide posts for the profession. 
With success to a degree that in retro- 
spect is surprising even to the most 
ardent supporters of the movement, 
higher professional standards in teach- 
ing have been gained throughout the 
length and breadth of the nation. A dra- 
matic ex through press, m ine, 
and of the extent the 
the damage done by the shortage of 
qualified teachers set the stage in 1946 
and 1947. A hg that professional 
salary schedules for qualified teachers 
should be at least $2400 to $6000 was 
enunciated at a time when there was 
not a public school system in the United 
States with such a schedule. So bold was 
this proposal that the NEA Resolutions 
Committee at Buffalo turned it down, 
but the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers gave it ringing endorsement. The 
NEA Representative Assembly endorsed 
it in 1947. Teachers’ salaries rode the 
crest of the tide of this proposal across 
the nation to achieve the greatest gains 
in the history of American education. 
Recently the National Commission 
inted out that salary schedules of 
$200 to $8000 are now necessary to 
equal the $2400 to $6000 figures of 1946. 
Coupled with the salary proposal, as 
an integral part of it, was the demand 
that those employed to teach be qualified 
pou: that unqualified teachers either 
upgraded or weeded out of the 


ten The progress of this proposal 
as been equally impressive. Oklahoma, 
for example, under the inspired leader- 


ship of the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation, wiped out in one year the em- 
ployment of teachers with less than two 
years of college education, and has 
strengthened its State Department of 
Education to attain hi standards 
through a regulation establishing a four- 
year minimum requirement for teacher 
certification. Indiana, whose far-sighted 
teacher leaders had secured the 

of a law placing the legal control of 


teacher education and certification in a 
professional commission, has made tre- 
mendous strides, resulting in the adop- 
tion of probably the highest professional 
standards in the history of teaching. 
Vermont, Minnesota, Florida, Arizona, 
Washington, Mississippi, Kansas, lowa, 
Ohio, Colorado, New Mexico, Delaware, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Montana, Texas, 
Pennsylvania—this is but a partial roll- 
call of the states in which the deter- 
mined efforts of the teachers in the field 
have brought significant upward strides 
in the standards and practices of teacher 
certification. 

In five short years since Chautauqua, 
certification standards regulating admis- 
sion to teaching have been advanced at 
a phenomenal rate The new force that 
has produced these advances has been 
the influence of the rank and file of the 
teachers in the field, operating through 
their — organizations. Not 
only are teachers’ groups sponsoring 
higher certification are 
insisting upon having an_ influential 
voice in determining the requirements, 
thus insuring that legal licensing will be 
increasingly sound and practical. 

So strong has rank-and-file support for 
high standards of certification ome 
that teachers’ organizations and their 
committees are looking into the stand- 
ards and regulations governing the cer- 
tification of administrators and super- 
visors. It is safe to predict that a major 
nationwide upsurge in these require- 
ments will be forthcoming. 

As impressive as these gains are, how- 
ever, they represent but a good begin- 
ning toward the high standards of legal 
licensing that must be reached if chil- 
dren throughout this democratic nation 
are to be guaranteed the services of 
qualified teachers. 

Commission studies revealing clear 
facts of experience have turned topsy- 
turvy some old illusions about teacher 
supply and demand. The raising of cer- 
tification standards produces a greater 
number of qualified candidates for teach- 
ing, not fewer. The raising of certifica- 
tion requirements paves the way to 


fessional prestige for teaching and brings 
better salaries, greater security, and 
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stro blic su t. Transcendi 
all if beings teaching of chik 
dren in the schools and greater stability 
in the teaching service. 

Professional growth in service is an- 
other area in which the rank-and-file 
movement has produced great strides of 
advancement. The old concept that in- 
service education was something to be 
prescribed by boards of education and 
enforced by school administrators upon 
reluctant teachers has rapidly been giv- 
ing way to the concept that improvement 
in service is a professional function of 
an entire teaching staff, to be planned 
and conducted cooperatively by the 
teachers themselves. As a result of this 
revolution in viewpoint, school systems 
throughout the country have become 
veritable beehives of in-service-growth 
activity emanating from the teachers 
themselves. Note, for example, the re- 
cent report of the California Teachers 
Association. 

Thus far the preservice education of 
teachers, the most crucial link in the 
whole chain of professional standards, 
has been influenced only superficially by 
the rank-and-file movement. There are 
signs that the studies of supply and de- 
mand are ucing better selection and 
guidance in a few colleges and universi- 
ties. Institutions here and there have 
maintained high standards of teacher 
education for years under the momen- 
tum of their own faculty efforts. In some 
states there has been notable improve- 
ment of teacher-education programs un- 
der the leadership of state departments 
of education—New Jersey, New York, 
Washington, Kansas, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, California, Con- 
necticut, to mention only a few. In sev- 
eral states the influence of rank-and-file 
thinking has been felt somewhat through 
surveys and studies intended to reveal 
the opinions of experienced teachers re- 
garding the essentials of teacher educa- 
tion. e National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has n the publication of 
a professional Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, linking the profession in the field 
to this fundamental process. As of today, 
however, teacher education is a relatively 
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weak, ivory-tower type of operation in 
most of the institutions that are ap- 
proved for this purpose. 


The Next Logical Step 


Here is the next major area for ad- 
vance in the professional-standards move- 
ment. It is impossible for teaching to 
become a true profession until the chief 
influence in the formulation and appli- 
cation of standards for teacher-education 
institutions is the official voice of the 
rank and file of the practicing teachers 
in the field. The action of the 1946 Buf- 
falo Representative Assembly in estab- 
lishing the Commission was taken pri- 
marily for the purpose of providing an 
agency through which the rank and file 
would determine and enforce high pro- 
fessional standards for teacher-education 
institutions. 

The procedure by which this goal can 
be achieved is obvious: national accred- 
itation by the practicing profession, 
through its own agency established by 
and responsible directly to the National 
Education Association. In several pro- 
fessions characterized by very strong sys- 
tems of preparation, accreditation is 
delegated to an agency responsible solely 
to the national professional organization 
of practitioners. Such a system is the 
most effective and practical plan for ac- 
crediting teacher education. Re ition 
of this fact was the chief reason for the 
establishment of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. The National Commis- 
sion has the authority and responsibility 
this function for the organ- 
ized teachers of the United States. 


The Characteristics of 
Meaningful Accreditation 


The history of American higher edu- 
cation reveals five important facts regard- 
ing accreditation: 

1. When a strong professional organi- 
zation establishes an accrediting agency 
representing the practicing profession in 
the field and begins the publication of 
a list of approved institutions, colleges 


and universities interested in preparing 


candidates for that profession make im- 
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mediate efforts to meet the standards and 
secure professional approval. 

2. Such professional accreditation pro- 
duces a yo and fundamental strength- 
ening of the colleges and programs for 
the preparation of students for the pro- 
fession, = a rapid elevation of the 
status of those engaged in the practice 
of the profession. 

3. The quality of professional service 
is improved immeasurably as a result of 
the improvement in preparation. 

4. It is a matter of time until inferior 
institutions that fail to secure profes- 
sional approval are gradually weeded out 
and discontinue their efforts to engage 
in professional preparation. 

5. The demand on the part of capable 
students to enter colleges preparing for 
the profession is greatly increased. 

At the present time there is no national 
professional accreditation of teacher- 
education institutions by an agency of 
the rank and file of teachers. The only 
evaluation of teacher education on a 
national scale stems from the coll 
themselves, more particularly from the 
administrative heads of the teachers col- 
leges and schools of education. Such ac- 
creditation is not and never can be an 
effective substitute for truly professional 
evaluation stemming directly from the 
organized teaching profession as a whole. 
After many years of accreditation solely 
by the association of institutions, teacher 
education throughout the United States 
is still one of the weakest areas of higher 
education, whereas it should be one of 


the strongest in every respect. 
The Contributions of Associations 


There are two important ways in 
which accreditation by an association of 
preparatory institutions contributes to 
the development of effective professional 
evaluation. First, such accreditation fre- 
ney paves the way for broader pro- 
essional accreditation. In this respect, 
the teaching profession is especially in- 
debted to the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Second, 
individuals trained and experienced in 
such accrediting ures are valuable 
consultants and aids to agencies of the 
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profession at large. In this respect, the 
anized teaching profession has valu- 


able resources in the many individuals 
who have participated in the accredita- 
tion of institutions for the AACTE and 
for the regional accrediting associations. 

Legal approval of colleges for teacher 
education should be clearly distinguished 
from the process of professional accred- 
itation. The authority for legal approval 
should reside exclusively in the legal state 
education authority, to be exercised ac- 
cer | to the laws of the particular 
state. In the long run, the requirements 
for legal approval will tend to reflect the 
accrediting standards employed by the 
profession, but the two processes are en- 
tirely separate and should be kept so. 
When true professional accreditation is 
established, an institution that may se- 
cure legal approval to engage in teacher 
education but fail to achieve professional 
accreditation will sooner or later wither 
and die as a teacher-education institu- 
tion. 

The professional officials who have 
responsibility for teacher education and 
certification in state departments are pro- 
fessional-minded career educators de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching. 
The education associations must see to 
it that these operating positions in the 
state departments are filled by profes- 
sional persons of the highest calibre, and 
that these officials receive strong support 

enforcement of standards 


in the legal 
a 1 by the profession. 


Continuous Efforts Necessary 


The outlook for developing an effec- 
tive system of professional accreditation 
is encouraging, but several problems with 
respect to po ~ | and procedure will re- 

uire time—perhaps five years or more— 
or satisfactory solution. A major ob- 
stacle at the present time is the deep 
and sometimes emotional resistance on 
the part of some of the college adminis- 
trators and their organizations. This ob- 
stacle will fade in time. In the final 
analysis, the professional forces in higher 
education—presidents, deans, and faculty 
members—will recognize the validity and 
the necessity of accreditation by the prac- 
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ticing profession. A great many influen- 
tial and far-sighted professional leaders 
of teacher education see it as the only 


cceptance of rank-and-file control of 
the accrediting process — with faith 
in the great body of teachers as profes- 
sional people. To one who believes in 
the American teacher, who res him 
as a professional person, who believes 
that the considered opinion of the rank 
and file of teachers in the field is a valid 
measure of soundness in teacher educa- 
tion, the acceptance of the idea is easy 
because it is inherent in his belief in his 
profession. Resistance to the entire con- 
cept of professional accreditation by an 
agency of the rank and file has recently 
sharpened, particularly among those who 
have vested interests in existing teacher- 
education practices. To ignore or com- 
promise or sidestep the responsibility, or 
to dilute the rank-and-file control of the 
ocess in the name of cooperation, 
would be easy. To discharge the respon- 
sibility with definiteness and courage will 
be a difficult and onerous task for the 
first few years. It will require a strong 
resurgence of the inspiration and bold- 
ness that flowed from Chautauqua and 
set the profession on the march. Volun- 
tary professional accreditation, develo 
and controlled throughout by the official 
agency of the rank and file of teachers, 
is the one sure key to professional service 
and status in teaching. If the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards did not already 
have this responsibility, it would be nec- 
essary for the NEA, in time, to establish 
an agency for this — 
Today, five years after Chautauqua, 
education in the United States faces a 
world situation and a national emergency 
reminiscent of the conditions that 
wrought havoc during the period from 
1941 to 1946. Already the pressures of 
mobilizatipn, inflation, and an unprece- 
dented manpower shortage are beginning 
to take their toll in the teaching pro- 
fession. In 1941, however, the teaching 
profession was just beginning to develop 
a strong organization, and hive was no 
professional machinery to establish and 


maintain standards in the teaching serv- 
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ice. In 1951, the profession is relatively 
well organized; teachers emg prob- 
ably do not themselves realize the real 
strength of their own associations—so 
rapid and powerful has been the ad- 
vance. Strength of organization does not 
exist, however, unless and until it is 
used. In their national and state com- 
missions and committees on professional 
standards, the teachers’ organizations 
have the central machinery for main- 
taining and strengthening their stand- 
ards. The teachers of the United States 
have it within their hands to prevent 
every one of the major disasters that be- 
fell teaching in World War II. What is 
more, they have it in their hands to 
establish teaching as a true profession. 
All they need to do is to use their collec- 
tive, organized influence to establish and 
enforce high standards in the selection, 
preparation, licensing, employment, and 
professional service of teachers. Against 
the terrific pressures of a mobilization 
period, a good offense is the best defense 
of teaching standards. 

There will be efforts to divert the con- 
trol of this movement from the rank and 
file, or to weaken its effectiveness as an 
instrument of the whole profession. 
Leaders of the profession throughout the 
nation will need to be alert to such abor- 
tive efforts to hamper the progress 
toward higher standards. The classroom 
teachers especially must be ever on guard 
to keep the movement responsive and 
responsible to the teacher in the class- 
room. 

The idea that the rank and file of the 
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profession in the field should determine 
and apply professional standards in the 
preparation, admission to practice, and 
professional service of teachers is here 
to stay. It is sound. It is practical. 
There will be hurdles to surmount and 
obstacles to overcome. The idea, how- 
ever, is dynamic and contagious. Details 
of the pose are important and must 
be well managed, but they are details. 
They will vary from state to state and 
from year to year. The central idea, 
firmly implanted, is invincible. 

The trusteeship of this idea, together 
with leadership in its implementation, 
is the one obligation of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


Conclusion 


As I come to the close of an arduous 
chapter in my own life, the thread of 

ignant reminiscence is naturally pro- 
jected by my mind’s eye into the rapidly 
unfolding future. These five years now 
drawing to a close have been hard years; 
they have been tough years, as together 
we have worked at the job of buildin 
a teaching profession in the Unit 
States. Yet they have been glorious 
years, filled with a richness of profes- 
sional fellowship and personal friend- 
ship far beend my power to describe 
or to reciprocate. Above even these 
rewards, there shines the clear promise 
of a mighty current—the fessional- 
standards movement—that bids fair to 


sweep the teaching profession to its 
rightful place in American life. 


MINER TEACHERS COLLEGE COMPLETES A CENTURY, 
CELEBRATES, AND LOOKS AHEAD 


Charles Walker Thomas 


A, institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man; as .. . the Reforma- 
tion, of Luther; Quakerism, of Fox; 
Methodism, of Wesley . . ."* To augment 
the support of Emerson's generaliza- 
tion, we might add that Miner Teachers 
College is the lengthened shadow of 
Myrtilla Miner.*? Founded a century ago 
by a zealous New Yorker who had been so 
touched by the needs of Negro children 
for academic instruction that she gave up 
personal security to help these unfortu- 
nates, the institution has now grown into 
a teachers college of national repute. It 
is the pur of this to give a 
brief af the the 
college, a cursory account of the Centen- 
nial celebration, and a short description 
of the hopes for the future. 

A descendant of New Englanders, 
Myrtilla Miner was motivated by hu- 
manitarianism. While teaching the 
daughters of well-to-do planters in Mis- 
sissippi during 1847-48, Miss Miner was 
so moved by the injustice of slavery that 
she asked permission to instruct a few 
promising slaves. State laws and pre- 
vailing sentiment prevented, of course, 
such assistance to Negroes. Opposition, 
however, only strengthened her passion 
to liberate the minds and spirits of an 
underprivileged people. 

No one—not even Frederick Douglass, 
who dismissed Myrtilla Miner’s plan to 
establish a school for Negro women in 
Washington as “reckless, almost to the 
point of madness”—could dissuade this 
valiant woman from her wy On 
December 3, 1851, with the aid of a gift 
of $100 from a member of the Society of 
Friends, Miss Miner initiated her ven- 
ture in teacher training, the Colored 


*Emerson, Ralph W. “Self-Reliance.” Emer- 
son’s Essays and Poems, p. 83. Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1926. 


"M Miner’s school, which has evolved 
into the present Miner Teachers Co! , was 
known y as the Colored Girls’ 


Adequate provision for the education 
of Negro children in America can only 
come from adequate preparation of teach- 
ers. The evolution of Negro teacher edu- 
cation has been painfully slow. It has 
drawn inspiration, however, from the 
courageous, pioneering efforts and vision 
of the founder of Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. In this article, 
Mr. Thomas, a member of the college 
staff, relates history, pays appropriate 
tribute, and offers predictions concerning 
an institution which has made a monu- 
mental contribution to the development 
of the American educational system. 


Girls’ School, which opened in a small 
rented room in a house in Washington, 
D. C., with but six students.’ Increas- 
ing to 15 before the end of the first 
month, the enrollment reached 40 dur- 
ing the second month of existence of the 
school. 

Attesting the significance of the estab- 
lishment of Miss Miner's school in the 
development of teacher education in 
America, Sadie Daniel St. Clair, professor 
of social studies at Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, writes: “Founded twenty-eight years 
after the first normal school in the 
United States was opened at Concord, 
Vermont, by the Reverend Samuel R. 
Hall and twelve years after the first state 
normal institution was started at Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,* the Colored Girls’ 
School, was the first institution designed 
to prepare Negro teachers.” * 

Pro-slavery sentiment in the District 
being what it was, Washingtonians by 


*O’Connor, E. M., ed. Myrtilla Miner: A 
Memoir, p. 35. Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1885. 

*Kent, R. A., ed. Higher Education in Amer- 
ica, p. 159. Ginn and Company, New York, 1930. 

*St. Clair, Sadie D. “Myrtilla Miner: Pio- 
neer in Teacher Education for Negro Women.” 
Journal of Negro History, 34:35; January, 1949. 
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and large were reluctant to rent Myrtilla 
Miner accommodations for her school. 
Although the institution had to move 
four times during its first two years, per- 
sistent intimidation and threats failed to 
stop its development or to dissipate the 
determination of the founder. Funds 
having been contributed, a three-acre lot 
with two frame houses on it was pur- 
chased in the autumn of 1853 at a cost 
of about $4000. In 1854 the Colored 
Girls’ School was established in its new 
location. With increased facilities the 
school accommodated more students. It 
was not long before the institution be- 
came so well known that Congressmen 
and other ns, distinguished in both 

ublic and private life, were among its 

equent visitors. The thoroughness of 
instruction having been widely recog- 
nized, the school, legalized in 1863 by 
Congressional action, was incorporated 
as ““The Institution for the Education of 
Colored Youth in the District of Colum- 
bia.”" At the time of its incorporation, 
however, the enterprise was inactive be- 
cause of lack of funds.* Thus Myrtilla 
Miner, who died in 1864, did not live to 
see her school reactivated. 

Not until 1871 did the Institute for the 
Education of Colored Youth reopen as 
the Normal Department of Howard Uni- 
versity, an arrangement effected by the 
corporators of the Institute. In 1872 the 
board of trustees sold for $40,000 the 
original property purchased for $4000 in 
1853. This profit of $36,000, together with 
other accumulated resources, constituted 
the Miner Fund. As the institution 
needed a firm economic basis, the Miner 
Fund helped to support the work of the 
school and enabled the trustees to pur- 
chase in 1877 the Miner Building which 
had been constructed to house what had 
now become an independent institution, 
the Miner Normal School. The connec- 
tion with Howard University, it is of 


* O'Connor, E. M. Op. cit., p. 81. 

*O’Connor, E. M. /bid., p. 100. 

* Bernard H. Nelson, who as Chairman of the 
Division of Social Studies at Miner Teachers 
College is writing a history of the institution, 
observes that between 1860 and 1871 the school 
founded by Myrtilla Miner was inactive because 
of lack of funds. 
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interest to observe, was terminated at 
this time. During the two years that 
the normal school existed as an inde- 
pendent facility, Mary B. Smith, of Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts, served as principal. 
Ceasing to be an unaffiliated organiza- 
tion in 1879, the Miner Normal School 
became a of the public school system 
of the District of Columbia, with Martha 
B. Briggs, of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, as principal. Her successor in 1883, 
Lucy E. Moten, remained head of the 
normal school for 37 years. “This long 
period of administration was marked b 
the development of Miner Norma 
School into an institution which offered 
its students a sound preparation for the 
profession of teaching, a training which 
stressed lofty ideals of character and a 
preciation for beauty as well as academic 
standards and practice in teaching. A 
sound philosophy of education was that 
cherished by Miss Moten, a philosophy 
which gave the school a national reputa- 
tion for superior achievement.” ® 

The history of the Miner Normal 
School easily resolves itself into a story 
of continual adaptation and growth. 
Originally a one-year course, the curricu- 
lum of the normal school was designed 
to prepare teachers for the elementary 
grades. Subsequently, however, both 
vertical and horizontal expansion ob- 
tained. In 1896 the curriculum became 
a two-year course. Eight years later a 
kindergarten course was added, and in 
1909 the curriculum was extended to in- 
clude teacher training in home econom- 
ics, domestic art, manual arts, fine arts, 
and business subjects. 

With Eugene A. Clark as principal 
from 1920 to 1926, the Miner Normal 
School reorganized its offerings, pub- 
lished the t catalog of the institu- 
tion, augmented its courses in content 
and educational theory, revised its sys- 
tem of practice teaching, and by develop- 
ing the laboratory-training school har- 
monized theory with practice teaching. 

While Mr. Clark served as Associate 
Superintendent in charge of Elementary 
Schools, J. Arthur Turner was chief offi- 
cer of the Miner Normal School. The 


*Miner Teachers College Catalog, p. 16 (1950) . 
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uisite period of training was, in 1927, 
years, che kindergarten 
and primary courses were combined, the 
intermediate course was instituted, and 
the courses in home economics, manual 
and fine arts, and business practice were 
discontinued. 

With Congressional approval, the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia authorized, on July 1, 1929, 
the organization of a four-year teachers 
college, permitted to grant its graduates 
the ee of Bachelor of Science. Re- 
called to Miner from the administrative 
headquarters of the public schools, Mr. 
Clark became the first president of the 
teachers college. Originally the college 
trained teachers for the kindergarten-pri- 
mary, intermediate, and junior-high- 
school levels. On September 1, 1944, 
however, the college offered only two 
curricula: one in elementary and the 
other in junior-high-school education, 
the kindergarten-primary and the inter- 
mediate having been combined. 

Before the organization of the teachers 
college, practically all teachers in the 
Negro elementary schools of Washington 
were duates of the Miner Normal 
School. Numbers of alumni, moreover, 
have entered teaching elsewhere; many, 
continuing their studies in reputable 
graduate schools the country over, have 
obtained doctor’s degrees and won dis- 
tinction in scholarship and research. 

Two cies have accredited Miner 
Teachers College: The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges’ in 1933 
and the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1944. 
Moreover, the presence at Miner of Beta 
Kappa Chi, national scientific society, 
and of Delta Kappa Pi, national honor- 
ary society in education, attests further 
the proficiency and standing of the in- 
stitution in American education. 

In 100 years the enrollment has in- 
creased from six to approximately 600 
regular, full-time students. Likewise, 
the faculty numbers now 57 as against 
two in 1853. 

Anniversaries being what they usually 


* Currently known as The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
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are, the Miner Centennial might well 
have been merely a festive occasion or 
one of adulation. Instead, the obser- 
vance was well balanced with appropri- 
ate commemoration, appraisal, and pros- 
pectus. 

Beginning with a reverent look at the 
past, the week of activities got under 
way on Sunday, March 4, with commem- 
orative services which paid tribute to 
Miner and Lucy E. Moten. 
John Hope Franklin, of Howard Univer- 
sity, exhorted the spiritual descendants 
of Myrtilla Miner to radical (that is, to 


fearless, forthright) action. Especially 
now when liberalism is bei rsecuted 
is there a need for Myrtilla Miners who 


will dare to risk the loss of reputation 
and personal security in their pursuit of 
truth and democratic values. With un- 
mistakable force Mr. Franklin declared, 
“It is a curious and ironical twist of fate 
that the institution that was conceived 
with the blood and sweat of a woman 
who believed so passionately in human 
rights has become a part of a system of 
ucation that denies fundamental prin- 
ciples in human relations to which she 
ve her very life.” 

Paul Phillips Cooke’s original play, 
“A Century and Beyond,” coming the 
following day, Monday, March 5, drama- 
tized the struggles incidental to the 
founding and development of the school. 


A hundred me of the progress of Miner 
is history; beyond that point is conjec- 
ture—perha 


ape By 1961—if the 
ats of the Epilogue of “A Century 
and Beyond” is fulfilled — Miner and 
Wilson Teachers Coll will long since 
have become integrated into a multiple- 
rpose municipal institution divided 
into a junior and a senior college, and 
offering a variety of terminal ah eres 
in the two-year course and both the 
baccalaureate and the master’s degrees 
in the upper division. 

Enthusiastic alumni having _partici- 
pated in planning the Centennial observ- 
ance from the very start, Miner graduates 
demonstrated their cohesion and mae | 
by sponsoring on Tuesday, March 6, 

umni Night—a which called 
attention to significant achievements of 
former students and presented a one- 
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act play, “At Long Last, Alumni,” writ- 
ten by an alumna, Mrs. Julia Dulaney 
Hill, to portray an idealistic school free 
from many current annoyances. 

To memorialize Myrtilla Miner, 187 
devotees, on Wednesday morning, March 
7, made the traditional pilgrimage to 
the grave of the founder in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. Here Garnet C. Wilkinson, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
eulogized Miss Miner, and the president 
of the Student Council placed a wreath 
on her grave. 

Except for the early period of oppo- 
sition, Miner has never experien 
cleavage between “town and gown.” It 
is gratifying, therefore, though not sur- 
prising, that 30 community organizations 
—civic, fraternal, professional, religious, 
and social—participated in the Com- 
munity Observance. Also on that oc- 
casion Ernest O. Melby, of New York 
University, stressed the necessity for 
articulating the work of the schools with 
that of community agencies in an effort 
to effect “new teacher education.” 

Thursday evening being devoted to 
the concert by the college choir, Friday 
afternoon was given over to the educa- 
tional conference, which focused upon 
the mission of education, lifted from the 
level of special or professionalized train- 
ing to that of preparation for citizenship 
in a world community. Although the 
main address of the conference was de- 
livered by Arthur S. Adams, of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the major 
feature of the afternoon was a symposium 
on the theme, “The Challenge of Educa- 
cation by World Problems.” This sub- 
ject was treated from the vantage point 
of a humanist, presented by A. Powell 
Davies, Pastor of the All Souls Unitarian 
Church; a social scientist, by Marguerite 
T. Williams, Professor of Social Studies 
at Miner Teachers College; a natural 
scientist, by Herman ry <n Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Howard University; and 
a journalist, by Marquis Childs, a Wash- 
ington columnist. All of the discussions 
were directed toward casting education 
in a major role in fashioning the kind of 
nation and world that should promote 
international understanding. This sacred 
mission of education was what President 
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Truman touched upon when he wrote 
Mr. Clark on the occasion of the Cen- 
tennial celebration: “Qualified and con- 
secrated teachers are needed today as 
never before. They provide our people 
with the knowledge, skill, and culture 
that are essential to success in the present 
emergency, and constitute our first line 
of defense against false propaganda and 
many other evil forces.” The speakers at 
the educational conference urged free 
and open discussion of all issues, “It’s 
a profound insult to suggest,” said Mar- 
quis Childs, “that Americans be for- 
bidden to hear a discussion of certain 
ideas. In effect this is saying that Ameri- 
cans are children and must be shielded 
from ideas.” 

On Saturday morning, March 10, offi- 
cials of the public-school service, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Association, 
along with delegates from 27 academic 
institutions, learned societies, and edu- 
cational organizations, participated in 
the Convocation. Buell Gallagher, who 
brought greetings from the United States 
Office of Education, warned that “free- 
dom flourishes only when there are stout 
hearts to defend it and consciences sensi- 
tive to respect it.” 

Freedom, moreover, was the theme 
of the main address of the Convocation. 
“Freedom and liberty for all—that was 
the dream that made America great,” 
said Clarence Cranford, who delivered 
the principal address of the Convoca- 
tion. The Centennial celebration began 
by ee a the dream that motivated 
Myrtilla Miner. The exploration of an- 
other dream, however—“The Dream 
That Made America Great”—coming at 
the close of the week, focused attention 
upon the promise of our country which 
may be fulfilled if, in our pursuit, we 
keep the ideal in clear perspective. Early 
in our history, Mr. Cranford submits, the 
Founding Fathers discovered that Amer- 
ica must stand for private ownership and 
initiative if our democracy was to be at 
all consistent with the worth of the in- 
dividual. Significantly, too, several Puri- 
tan experiments in communal living had 
failed completely. 
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following the Convoca- 
tion, the luncheon, which featured Mar- 


shall Shepard, Recorder of Deeds for the 
District of Columbia, as the principal 
speaker, concluded the activities of the 
week. With the luncheon, however, only 
the formal celebration ended. Now, with 
sharpened vision, deepened faith, and 
whetted determination, the community 
looks forward to an expanded Miner 
which will more completely fulfill the 
founder’s dream and answer the demands 
of current needs. 

Several years ago the Board of Educa- 
tion empowered the college to modify 
its offerings in the freshman and sopho- 
more years so that students who desire 
to take their last two years at a liberal- 
arts college may transfer with the least 
possible loss of credit. An expanded 
physical plant for the college has been 


contemplated by the Board as a part of 
the recommended building program for 
the public schools of the city. 
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On Community Night of the Centen- 
nial celebration Mr. Clark emphasized, 
as he has often done, his recommenda- 
tions for the development of the college: 
the vertical expansion of Miner Teachers 
College to Pgs for graduate work 
leading to the master’s degree; the hor- 
izontal extension of the curriculum to 
include teacher preparation in additional 
subject-matter fields; the integration of 
Miner and Wilson Teachers Colleges; 
the replacement of the two colleges with 
a single municipal college, a multiple- 
purpose institution; and the construction 
of an adequate physical plant. 

At its meeting on June 6, 1951, the 
Board of Education approved as a matter 
of — the expansion of Miner and 
Wilson Teachers Colleges to permit them 
to grant the master’s degree. In further 
action the Board requested a study of 
the possibility of integrating the two in- 
stitutions into one interracial school. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN MINNESOTA 


Kenneth R. Doane 


_ Minnesota State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education, composed 
of representatives of the 21 teacher-prep- 
aring institutions, the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, groups of school ad- 
ministrators, and the Minnesota State 
Department of Education, and serving 
in an advisory capacity to the latter, 
recently conducted a statewide work- 
shop, devoted to the study of the profes- 
sional education of secondary-school 
teachers. The foundations of this three- 
day meeting, held on the Hamline Uni- 
versity campus in St. Paul, emphasize the 
significance of a cooperative attack on 
problems in teacher education. 

Upon the delegation, by the legis- 
lature, of broad general powers for the 
certification of teachers to the State 
Board of Education in 1949, a subcom- 
mittee of the Advisory Committee de- 
veloped new rules and regulations which 
were adopted by the State Board of 
Education. Another subcommittee was 
created to study the professional educa- 
tion of secondary-school teachers for the 
purpose of best implementing the new 
regulations. This group conducted sev- 
eral exploratory studies. The members 
agreed that progress could best be made 
toward the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation by means of a workshop in which 
the effort would be made to synthesize 
the experience and thinking of represen- 
tatives of all the groups in the Advisory 
Committee and the teaching profession. 

The basic problem for solution was 
the determination of the desirable com- 
petencies and learnings in the four gen- 
eral areas of professional education as 
prescribed in the new Minnesota certifi- 
cation regulations. Most of the work- 
shop time was devoted to discussion 
groups which poe simultaneously 
in the areas of orientation to teaching, 
human growth and development, — 
ods materials, and _professional- 


laboratory experiences. The 85 repre- 
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Mr. Doane, Head of the Department of 
Education at Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, describes a recent co- 
operative effort to state clearly the com- 
petencies to be developed and the learn- 
ings to be achieved in the preparation of 
secondary-school teachers. 


sentatives included college teachers, 
secondary-school teachers, administrators, 
parents, and State Department of Edu- 
cation personnel. The apparent success 
of this | raged effort far exceeded the 
hopes of the group responsible for plan- 
ning it. There was an excellent spirit 
of cooperation and willingness to work 
ss for the improvement of the 
professional education of secondary- 
school teachers in Minnesota. 

W. E. Peik, Dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Minne- 
sota, past-president of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and the first chairman of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, gave 
the keynote address. Through a three- 
dimensional approach, he developed the 
concepts of scope, breadth, and intensity 
in professional education. As related to 
the workshop, “scope” closely paralleled 
the definitions by the State Board of 
Education of the four areas in profes- 
sional education. Mr. Peik’s “breadth” 
provided a thorough introduction to the 
problem of the workshop as he discussed 
and enumerated examples of progeny 
learnings under each of the four head- 
ings mentioned above. The third side 
of the figure, “intensity,” is concerned 
with the thoroughness and completeness 
of understanding on the part of the 
learner. Each institution recognized that 
it needed to assimilate and apply the 
generalizations in terms of its local cir- 
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cumstances for “breadth” and for “in- 
tensity,” in icular. 

Workers in the professional education 
of teachers have long felt the need for 
the identification of the objectives of a 
preservice program. Frequently they 
represent merely the chapter headings 
of certain professional textbooks and 
loose verbalizations from the t ex- 
periences of secondary-school teachers 
turned college teachers. With the key- 
note speech as a foundation, the four 
workshop seminars of 15-20 participants 
each, went to work. Final reports of 
content in each of the areas were 
duced. A synopsis of the reports of each 
of the seminars follows. The overlap in 
the reports from area to area is due to 
joint and simultaneous effort. These 
enumerations of learnings under each 
heading are to be thought of as proposed 
outcomes or competencies. they are 
presented as defining areas of profes- 
sional education rather than specific 
courses. 

Orientation to teaching. (1) Role of 
the teacher in society, characteristics of 
an effective teacher, and uirements 
of the teaching compe- 
tencies in evaluative techniques in rela- 
tion to self-appraisal of personality traits, 
abilities, at attitudes; (3) role of 
the school as it functions in a dem- 
ocratic J (4) historical and 
philosophical background and sip 
tive of the school in the social order; (5) 

als and objectives of education as re- 

ted to pupil needs, values, and be- 
havior; &) organization, administra- 
tion, and finance of schools at all levels; 
(7) status of the teaching profession, its 
opportunities, professional relationships, 
ethics, community relationships, and 
unity; (8) role of the teacher in curricu- 
_ lum development, guidance, co-curricu- 
lar activities, and administration; (9) 

lace of research and scientific proce- 

ures, and the ability to understand the 
reports of research and to use their find- 
ings; (10) need for modifications as we 
increase in understanding of adolescents 
and of the teaching process. 

Human growth and development. (1) 
Major concepts of growth and develop- 


ment, including physical, motor, emo- 
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tional, social, mental apewe of develop- 
ment, and guidance of the pupil in all of 
these areas; (2) aspects of growth and 
development as interrelated parts of the 
whole; (3) characteristics of human be- 
ings at all levels with particular 
emphasis on the age level at which pro- 
fessional practice is expected; (4) psy- 
chological measurement and evaluation; 
(5) the learning process and its guid- 
ance 


Methods and materials. (1) Curricu- 
lum origins, trends, and construction; 
(2) plans for instructional aoe of 
various time lengths; (3) direction of 
learning activities for greatest profit 
to pupils; (4) sources, selections, 
and uses of instructional materials; 
(5) creation and maintenance of a 
wholesome learning environment; (6) 
encouragement of the total growth of 
each individual; (7) measurement and 
evaluation of growth and achievement. 

Professional-laboratory experiences. 
This seminar adopted the general objec- 
tives of teaching competence as stated by 
the California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation. The group produced an enumera- 
tion of experiences calculated to result 
in achievement of these competencies. 
Samples from the total listings are pre- 
sented with each heading. 

1. He provides for the learning of stu- 

dents through: (a) conferences with su- 
pervising teachers to evaluate observa- 
tional experiences; (b) use of the library 
for reference and recreational reading; 
(c) organization and conduct of field 
trips. 
2. He counsels and guides students 
wisely through: (a) participation in 
parent-teacher conferences; (b) a case 
study, behavior journal, sociogram. 

3. He aids students to understand, ap- 
preciate, and interpret the social heritage 
through: (a) practice in relating the 
community's purposes, needs, and values 
to the curriculum in the use of life situ- 
ations; (b) cooperative evaluation by 
teacher, student teacher, and pupils of 
units and projects concerned with com- 
munity living. 

4. He participates in the total activi- 
ties of the school through: (a) assistance 
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in preparation of assembly programs; 
(b) study of school-plant facilities. 

5. He assists in maintaini rela- 
tions between the school ve e rest of 
the community through: (a) community 
surveys; (b) board of education meet- 
ings. 

6. He works on a professional level 
through: (a) demonstration of a place- 
ment-interview technique; (b) acquisi- 
tion of vocational information through 
interviews with selected teachers, admin- 
istrators, and laymen. 

Implications of this conference for 
teacher education in Minnesota. The 
planning committee assumed the respon- 
sibility for identifying the major general- 
izations which evolved from the discus- 
sion groups, as follows: 

1. Teaching competencies and objec- 
tives are derived from the nature of the 
child, his growth and development, and 
his interaction with a democratic en- 
vironment. 

2. The total curriculum of teacher ed- 
ucation, from orientation through stu- 
dent teaching, should include direct, 
concrete, and continuous laboratory ex- 
periences with children and youth in 
teaching-learning situations. 

3. Teacher education should be a con- 
tinuous process of growth, extending 
from the period of general education 
through preservice education, with an 


internship transition into the in-service 
experiences. 

4. Early in-service experiences of teach- 
ers should involve considerations of pro- 
fessional guidance and reasonable teach- 
ing load so that the beginner may have 
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the greatest ible opportunity for 
successful development. 

5. Candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion must be carefully and continuous! 
selected during general education in hig 
school, throughout the preservice period, 
and in the early years of teaching, with 
responsibility for selective retention be- 
ing shared by the profession, the local 
school system, the teacher-education in- 
stitution, and the state department of 
education. 

6. There should be no rigid segmenta- 
tion of learning in the different areas of 
teacher education. All learnings are in- 
terrelated, and some should be planned 
with a “spiral emphasis” throughout the 


m. 

7. The aspect of evaluation and ap- 
praisal should not be isolated in any one 
area of teacher education. It is an 
integral part of all learnings, and should 
be included in all four areas. 

8. The final implementation of these 
findings is the responsibility of each in- 
dividual institution in 
the state. 

9. Further cooperative study is needed 
to interpret and implement further these 
findings for teacher education in Minne- 
sota. 

The function of the workshop was that 
of stimulating improvement in each of 
the 21 institutions during the coming 
vear. The problem of organizing the 
above objectives with the full elabora- 
tion of each into instructional courses 
and units is the next task to be faced by 
the individual institutions. A similar 
—" has been proposed for early 
1952. 


THE ROLE OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING IN THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Gertrude Hildreth 


. = goal of teacher education is to 
equip students with professional com 
tence and trained minds which will en- 
able them to identify and to deal with 
the problems that arise in the teaching 
profession. What forms of learning ex- 
perience will contribute most to the 
achievement of this goal during the pro- 
— teacher's education for the job? 
his question must be faced by all edu- 
cators who are responsible for planning 
teacher-education programs. 

Learning, in the broad sense of the 
term, is essentially a process of experi- 
— and of reflecting upon the mean- 
ing of what is experienced. But experi- 
encing as a means of learning can have 
several interpretations: (1) First, there 
is the direct, overt phase, in which acts 
are performed and interaction is experi- 
enced between the subjective and the 
objective environment; (2) the intellec- 
tual phase, consisting of interaction with 
an environment of ideas including: (a) 
reflection upon and analysis of what has 
been experienced in the overt phase, and 
(b) the study of and reflection upon the 
meaning of one’s experiences, the major 
conceptions that have been developed 
by pioneer thinkers of all times, the study 
of civilizations, cultures, institutions, 
ideologies, scientific principles, creative 
and artistic productions, and the process 
through which progress with ideas has 
been achieved. 

No sensible person would define the 
whole of learning narrowly as merely 
. “learning by wre gl In this paper the 

term “experiential learnings” will refer 

imarily to the type of learning that 
involves direct experiencing, learning 
through firsthand contact, or a semi- 
concrete type of learning, as distin- 
guished from learning as a result of lis- 
tening to lectures or reading professional 
literature. The belief that “experience 
is the best teacher” has prompted leaders 
in teacher education to place increasing 


Miss Hildreth, Assistant Professor of 
Education at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York, spoke as President of the Di- 
vision of Educational Psychology, Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, at The 
Pennsylvania State College, September 5, 
1950. In her address she challenged 
teacher-education leaders to a reexamina- 
tion of many commonly accepted assump- 
tions and widely used procedures in the 
education of teachers. Her plea for an 
enlarged role for experiential learning 
throughout the entire period of prepara- 
tion is backed by concise argument in this 
article. 


emphasis in the on realistic 
problem solving and “learning by doing.” 

There is close identification between 
“experiential learning” and the induc- 
tive method of science which traces back 
to Aristotle. The scientific method is 
the method of observation and experi- 
ment; not the textbook or the teacher, 
but nature herself is to be the final court 
of appeal. By way of illustration, con- 
sider how Charles Darwin achieved his 
goals through this method. Back in the 
1830’s when Mr. Darwin was a buddin 
naturalist, he set out on the voyage o 
the Beagle which he recognized later to 
be the turning point in his career. For 
five years Mr. Darwin's method of study, 
as he described it, was first to observe, 
then to take notes on observations, then 
to reflect on what had been observed. 
Theorizing went on all the while, accom- 

nied by reading and the study of re- 
ated investigations, followed by more 
extended observation and repetition of 
the process over and over. All these 
steps are recognized as significant phases 
of learning and study. 

To illustrate, Mr. Darwin could not 
accept the current theories as to the 
origin of the atolls and barrier reefs in 
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the South Pacific. Instead, he 
pounded a new theory and checked his 
theory with direct observation, using 
principally the ship captain’s soundings 
of the ocean depths about the atolls. In 
the meanwhile, Mr. Darwin listened at- 
tentively to the accounts of other scien- 
tists and apparently read everything that 
had a bearing on the problem at hand. 
Not many of our teacher trainees are 
destined to be Darwins, it is true, but 
the prestige of the method rises when we 
reflect that it has been the tool of great 
scientists, the method that has produced 
the disciplined minds the colleges seek 
to achieve in their students. 


Interrelations Among All Phases of 
Learning 


As someone has expressed it, “thinking 
and doing, doing and thinking, that is 
the sum of all wisdom.” But which 
should come first, the theorizing and 
thinking or the concrete experiencing? 
Should academic teaching come before 
or after the student has gathered some 
facts? Actually, the process is circular 
and continuous; the various facets are 
interrelated and integrated in all com- 
petent learning. 

The student must be taught how and 
what to observe. He must have guidance 
in his observing, at least in the early 
stages of his study. The teacher and the 
textbook cannot be altogether set aside. 
The untrained observer has eyes but 
they see not, ears, but they hear not. 
Furthermore, the student must accept 
certain facts on the authority of others. 
Textbooks teach through giving stu- 
dents quick, convenient summaries of 
facts and principles. There is a decided 
difference, however, between the use of 
books and lectures apart from related 
observation, and their use in conjunction 
with a well-planned program of firsthand 
experiencing. In the latter case the 
reading and reflection tend to be more 
selective and more purposeful. 

Traditionally, the training of teachers 
in the liberal-arts college has been ac- 


complished largely through book study 
in unrelated, segmented courses, or the 
transmission of knowledge through lec- 


tures, an activity which proverbially puts 
the burden for thinking on the instruc- 
tor rather than on the student. The 
instructor hands out a syllabus and an 
annotated, classified, reading list the 
first day of the term, allowing the student 
little opportunity for self-selection or 
cooperative planning in the work of the 
course. We are all familiar with the 
student who enters the lecture hall, as- 
similates information, memorizes a wel- 
ter of facts easily enough, crams for the 
examination and passes, then promptly 
forgets all he has learned. Observe the 
students’ behavior following a lecture 
period. As soon as the bell rings the stu- 
dents eagerly gather around the instruc- 
tor and begin their questioning. 

Verbalism has been the besetting sin in 
college work. Students in education 
courses easily learn catch phrases, such as 
“activity teaching,” “social interaction,” 
“integration,” but these remain hollow, 
empty terms without accompanying ex- 
perience. Let us hear what the students 
themselves say when they are asked to re- 
flect upon their training courses.’ 

“Our training courses at X college 
were purely theoretical, chiefly lecture 
and book work, with the result that the 
statements did not mean very much to 
us. If only we had had some chance to 
observe the conditions we were actually 
to meet in the classroom. Now after sev- 
eral terms of experience in teaching the 
theory begins to take on some meaning.” 

“The abstractions of my methods 
courses didn’t come alive until I was 
actually in the classroom.” 

“The theoretical book-learning lacks 
value if it comes too far in advance of 
concrete experiencing.” 

“I memorized the lectures and passed 
with a high mark, but in going over my 
old notes after a year on the job I realize 
how much more meaningful the material 
is to me now. Actually I did not retain 
very long what I had learned.” 

“My course in educational psychology 
meant little to me until I became ac- 
quainted with young children and their 
ways.” 


*From a questionnaire study of teachers in 
service conducted by the writer. 


When instructors and college admin- 
istrators inquire, “Is there not a consid- 
erable saving of time and effort in telling 
the student the things he needs to know 
instead of waiting for him to explore 
and to make his own discoveries?” this 
is the answer: The mechanical memo- 
rizing of recited facts is deplorably waste- 
ful, for by omitting firsthand contacts 
the learning process is short-circuited 
and no real understanding has been 
achieved. Some form of learning by 
doing is essential to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the generalizations and abstrac- 
tions of lectures, textbook study, and 
classroom discussion. As a student put 
it, “It's not just the reading of books 
that will give us the answers. We'd bet- 
ter go to the kids, too. There we must 
look and listen.” 

A biology department head com- 
mented, “People are forever urging us 
to economize by leaving out the labora- 
tory work in freshman biology. It is 
expensive and time consuming, but we 
find that we cannot give our beginning 
students clear conceptions of biological 
principles without it.” If dissection of 
cats and guinea pigs is a fundamental 
part of biological training, is not com- 
parable experiencing essential in a social 
science, such as education, which in- 
volves the management, training, and ad- 
justments of human beings? The stu- 
dent of education is working in the realm 
of natural science as truly as the biolo- 
gist. He needs constant opportunity to 
observe one of the greatest of all natural 
phenomena, the child to be taught, so 
that he can gain continually in power to 
reason from cause to effect, to distinguish 
scientific fact from dubious theories. 
| may question whether disci- 

plined minds can be produced through 
other means than studying orderly sum- 
maries of facts and meeting great ideas 
in books. All students in liberal-arts 
colleges need to have theoretical knowl- 
edge and life experience brought into 
closer relationship through course work 
linked to various forms of field experi- 
ence. 
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The Trend Toward Experiential 
Learning in Education 

We have come a long way toward more 
realistic problem-solving in education 
since the days when John Dewey first 
advocated “learning by doing” as a basic 
mw le in all education. Long be- 
ore, Pestalozzi had experimented with 
“learning from things” in his teacher- 
education institution and had stressed 
the value of giving children new under- 
standing through the normal contacts of 
everyday living. His idea was that the 
teacher should do as little as possible to 
dominate the pupil's thinking; the 
teacher should guide, supervise, and di- 
rect the pupil’s experiencing. The stu- 
dent must learn how to observe, Pesta- 
lozzi said, and how to draw conclusions 
from his observations. His methods ex- 
emplified his belief that persons training 
to teach must become rich in human 
living through firsthand experiences. 

The golden 20’s saw the rise of ex- 
perimental schools and laboratory classes 
all the way from kindergarten to college 
in which the kind of realistic problem- 
solving advocated here was provided. De- 
scriptions of these experiments will be 
found in reports of the newer-type pro- 
grams dating back to the 20’s and 50's; 
to name but a few: New College of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
the Bank Street School in New York; 
Milwaukee State Teachers College; the 
Winnetka Public Schools. Experimental 
courses have also been developed at New 
York University, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the University of 
Wyoming, the Colleges of New York 
City, and other institutions. 


Forms of Experiential Learning 
for Teacher Education 


The forms of experiential learning 
that are most beneficial to students pre- 
paring to teach depend upon our con- 

t of the role of the teacher and the 
real functions of teachers in our society. 
The broad training needed for teaching 
in the modern world today must take 
account of certain essential needs: (1) to 
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understand children through a wide age 
range; (2) to know how learning takes 
place as a social, cooperative, interactive 
process; (3) to understand the culture of 
which the school is a part; (4) to recog- 
nize the teacher’s own problems of living 
and how to deal with them. 

Teaching may be viewed as a form of 
community service, of social service in 
its broader meaning. One objective of 
education is to improve communities 
through building better citizens in the 
childhood years and, through the chil- 
dren, influencing their elders in the com- 
munity. Actual training and experience 
ing group living are essential for all stu- 
dent-teacher trainees so that they can 
gain skill in group activities. 

This statement of the broad goals of 
the teacher’s work suggests that prepara- 
tion for teaching should not be treated 
as a series of classroom exercises, Rather, 
it should be presented as an adventure 
with ple and as an opportunity to 
contribute to human welfare. The prob- 
lems and issues involved are too large to 
be encompassed within the pages of a 
text or a textbook course of study. Learn- 
ing through direct contact should hold 
a central place in professional training. 
It is imperative that teacher trainees ob- 
serve and participate actively, that they 
reflect on their observations and attempt 
to describe what they have seen. 


Values of Experiential Learning 
for Teachers 


The values of experiential learning to 
meet these requirements of the teacher’s 
work may be summarized as follows: 


1. Direct experiencing bridges the gap be- 
tween theory and practice. Book study is more 
insightful on the basis of realistic experience. 

2. Self-discovery of principles is made pos- 
sible in a program which provides for experi- 
ential learning. What the student learns is 
more meaningful to him and more applicable on 
the job. His reaction is active, not passive; he 
puts forth more effort and takes more interest 
in his work. Better learning takes place when 
the student is confronted with situations which 
demand action on his part. 

8. Through exercising choice and making de- 
cisions the student gains power in self-direction, 
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in the ability to attack and solve problems with 
a large measure of independence. 

4. Student teachers tend to do more creative 
thinking and, in so doing, to develop their own 
personalities, fostering their personal 
ment in harmony with their natural abilities. 

5. The students learn the value and tech- 
niques of cooperative planning and social adjust- 
ment that will be needed in many phases of 
their work as teachers. 

6. Greater provision can be made for indi- 
vidual differences in the needs, the interests, and 
learning pace, and the background of the stu- 
dents. Motivation improves. The student will 
move heaven and earth to get the information 
he needs to throw light on his problem. 

7. Timely topics can be chosen for study, an 
impossibility when outmoded texts are used as 
the sole basis for study. 

8. Experiential learning demonstrates to 
teachers-in-training the methods they themselves 
will use in working with the children. The 
prospective teachers learn in the way they them- 
selves are to teach. 

9. Carrying on projects and laboratory work 
with children, observing and working with chil- 
dren early in the game serves as a proving 
ground for the prospective teacher, a means of 
testing out his potentialities for the job. 

10. Teachers-in-training gain a better under- 
standing of their own needs in preparation for 
their chosen profession and insights concerning 
their own capacities and limitations with refer- 
ence to the teacher's daily tasks. 

11. Learning from books and _ systematic 
courses continues to have a place in the teacher's 
training program. Students who are of the age 
and maturity of teacher-trainees cai and do 
derive a great deal of profit froin book study, 
provided they have learned how to read with 
understanding. 


Forms of Experience 


Realistic learning assumes various 
forms in teacher education, all directed 
toward preparing the student to dis- 
cover problems, and to train him in 
solving them. In class work, in labora- 
tory and field experiences, students en- 

ge in democratic planning and shar- 
ing of experiences, exploring and utiliz- 
ing a wide range of resources for broad- 
ened personal and professional growth. 
Three of the major areas of experiential 
learning essential to a full program of 
teacher education may be pointed out: 
(1) experiences relating to community 
living, (2) broadened cultural and aes- 
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thetic experiences which add to the stu- 
dent's personal and professional stature, 
and (3) knowledge of children through 
contacts with them in everyday life both 
within and outside the classroom. 

In this first category are included areas 
of human relations, community living, 
experiences that reveal forces of social 
— cultural progress, the study of 
social phenomena. Investigations and 
observations are made of how people in 
the modern world are affected by social 
and economic forces, the resources of 
community living, varied patterns of cul- 
tural life in the community. Institutions 
and organizations for community better- 
ment and cultural progress are visited 
and studied. Some of these field experi- 
ences are planned to take the students 
beyond the confines of their local en- 
vironment. 

Learning in the second area, broad- 
ened cultural and aesthetic experiences, 
is gained through visits to libraries, mu- 
seums, and exhibits, participation in and 
attendance at cultural and aesthetic pro- 
grams, training in the arts and crafts for 
the student’s own personal benefit as 
well as for his professional growth. 

The third area, observation of child 
behavior and participation in the care 
and training of children, comes closest 
to the future work of the teacher and is 
therefore indispensable throughout the 
training period. 

Through actual observation and ex- 

imentation students in training gain 
insight concerning child needs and _ be- 
havioral adjustments, as well as the tech- 
niques of working with children in the 
modern classroom. The early phases of 
realistic child study include observation 
and participation in the work of child 
care and welfare agencies, after-school 
centers, observation of childlife in the 
community, the study of health, clinical 
and recreational facilities for children, 
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typical child-behavior tendencies, chil- 
dren's interests, problem children, child- 
life at school, parent-teacher activities, 
and a period of student teaching. 


New Instructional Media for 
Experiential Learning 


What are the instructional facilities 
for this program? Some of the resources 
for learning through firsthand contact 
have already been mentioned. Fortu- 
nately for teacher education today, there 
are resources and equipment far in ad- 
vance of our grandparents’ day. Stu- 
dents in modern institutions are not 
restricted to books and the instructor's 
oral presentation. Instructional mate- 
rials include motion pictures, film strips, 
recordings, radio, picture collections, and 
now television. Learning outside the 
classroom has become practical today 
because of good highways, motor trans- 

rtation, telephone communication. 

any communities have museums, re- 
sources for adult education, educative 
exhibits, welfare agencies, industries that 
conduct educational programs for visi- 
tors, and library facilities for children. 

The description of learning sequences, 
time scheduling for this wide-range learn- 
ing program and the interrelationshi 
between class work and learning padae 
academic halls lies beyond the scope of 
this paper. Needless to say, the program 
outlined here will yield largest returns if 
it proceeds in orderly sequence so that 
students can broaden their viewpoints 
and deepen their insights with each suc- 
cessive term. Without a creative-minded 
instructor as guide, any program of 
learning can be weak and stultifying. 
Those who direct and coordinate the pro- 
gram of experiential learning for pro- 
spective teachers must be persons who 
can open wide the doors to self-discovery 
and help the students interpret their ex- 
periences intelligently. 


A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
H. D. Behrens 


Te need for teachers who are well- 
informed, well-rounded, effectively par- 
ticipating citizens in our public schools 
is greater today than at any time in the 
history of the nation. This is true in the 
first place because of the increased com- 
lexity of the world in which we live. 
t is true in the second place because of 
the broad and varied demands made 
upon the public-school teacher. 

There was a time when the public 
demanded only the teaching of the three 
R’s. Today, not only does the teacher 
teach the three R’s and the many other 
subjects in the curriculum, but he must 
be alert to opportunities for teaching 
wholesome attitudes, for helping chil- 
dren plan their experiences, and for 
learnings which will make children 
better able to meet their individual 
problems. Research has revealed more 


efficient ways of = the basic skills. 


Studies in the field learning have 
given us information about how chil- 
dren learn. Investigations into child 
behavior have given us a clearer under- 
standing of how children grow and de- 
velop. Srhese knowledges and skills are 
basic equipment for the teacher of the 
modern public school. 

A critical evaluation of our public 
schools is being made in nearly every 
section of the United States. Many values 
may come from such appraisals if con- 
ducted by competent lay people and 
sensible educators. Such an evaluation 
can be of great value directly to the 
children and to the teacher-education 
institutions. 

The State Teachers College at Geneseo, 
New York, has for its primary task the 
educating of teachers for the elementary 
schools of New York State. Three funda- 
mental aspects are emphasized in the 


* The State at Geneseo 
prepares teachers of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, teachers for positions as librarians in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and combined schools, and 
teachers as speech correctionists. 


When to begin formal professional 
preparation, what experiences to include, 
how to integrate these requirements with 
all of the other requirements in a bac- 
calaureate program—these are widely dis- 
puted points among teacher-education 
specialists and leaders in higher educa- 
tion througout the nation. In New York, 
one of the early states to adopt the four- 
year preservice requirement for the stand- 
ard elementary-school-teaching certificate, 
much pioneering has been done. Mr. 
Behrens, Chairman of the Department of 
Education, State Teachers College, Ge- 
neseo, describes the functional plan devel- 
oped and in operation at that institution. 


curriculum for the preparation of ele- 
mentary-school teachers. First, the cur- 
riculum is organized to give the student a 
broad general education. Well-informed 
teachers are needed at every school 
level. Scholarly resourcefulness is vitally 
important in our complex and changin 
times. Second, the curriculum is plann 
to give the prospective teachers a basic 
insight into the understanding of the 
growth and development of children. It 
is necessary for the teacher to have good 
judgment regarding the needs of chil- 
dren at different age levels, their degree 
of readiness for ticular learnings, and 
the ways in which they can be helped 
most effectively. Such understanding of 
children and the ability to work with 
them must be developed early in the pro- 
gram of teacher preparation and can be 
obtained only by working with children. 
Third, the professional curriculum is so 
designed that each student obtains a 
thorough understanding of the methods 
and materials and is inducted gradually 
into the responsibilities of teaching. It is 
not enough just to get the “know-how” 
through the reading of books. The need 
for a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the most effective methods 
and materials is considered so important 
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that the acquisition of these knowled 
and skills is started early in the sopho- 
more year and is continued through the 
junior and senior years. This is a gigantic 
task and it takes time. It seems out of line 
with the findings of modern research in 
the field of learning to expect a student 
to acquire in the last two years of college 
even the elementary professional require- 
ments for teaching. A minimum of four 
is needed in which to acquire the 
Love As a matter of fact, mary 
of the learni must come after the 

teacher begins his professional work. 
The New York State law requires four 
years of college preparation as a mini- 
mum for a permanent certificate to teach 
in the elementary schools. The mini- 


mum curriculum, therefore, is four 
ars in le The State Education 
rtment has designated that of the 


128 hours required for graduation, 36 
hours must be in the professional field. 
It also stipulates that 15 of the 36 hours 
must be in practice teaching. 

At Geneseo the student begins the pro- 
fessional curriculum upon entrance to 
college. All entering students take the 
six-semester-hour course in Child De- 
velopment. This course meets three days 
per week and on one of those days it 
meets for a double period. This latter 
period is _— over to directed observa- 
tion of children in the campus school 
and to discussion of what was seen. Care- 
ful preparation is made for each observa- 
tion. The more important phases of 
human development and mental hygiene 
are covered, with special emphasis on 
school situations and case studies. The in- 
structor, however, is free to develop his 
- within the broad limits of a 
syllabus prepared by the members of the 
Department of Education. The observa- 
tion periods are scheduled so that stu- 
dents from only one section will observe 
in a particular classroom at a given time. 
Each group of students enrolled in Child 
Development may be divided so that 
the students observe in three or four 
classrooms, or the entire group may ob- 
serve in one classroom. The area for ob- 
servation usually lels the regular 
class discussions. It is often advisable, 
however, to observe the behavior of 
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ent. 
The students may use the entire first 
hour of the double period or any part of 
it for observation. A discussion may be 
moderated by the instructor or by one of 
the students. The grade how- 


children without any specific assi 


ever, usually is one of the ion par- 
ticipants. This procedure brings the stu- 
dents into close contact with the grade 
supervisors and it orients the grade sup- 
ervisors in the ayer Bas d by the 
various members of the Department of 
Education. In other words, it helps to 
make the campus school and the Depart- 
ment of Education a single functioni 
unit. In addition to the regularly sched- 
uled observations, the students are ex- 
pected to observe children in as many 
different situations as possible outside 
the regular classrooms. It is realized 
that for many students the observing of 
children is an entirely new situation and 
that they need considerable guidance in 
this new activity. It is felt, however, that 
the students should be gradually in- 
ducted into the of working 
independently with children and that 
observation under competent guidance is 
a necessary first step. 

The next course in the professional se- 
uence is The Child and the Curricu- 
um I which is required in the sopho- 
more year. It is a six-hour course and 
meets three times week for two 

semesters. The students study the pros 
and cons of the various types of curricula 
and some of the better ways of meeting 
the needs, capacities, and interests of 
children. Concurrently the students study 
and learn to apply the fundamental 
principles of learning as related to the 
various areas of subject matter. Again 
the students are given opportunity to 
study children through observations, 
demonstrations, and actual participation. 
The feature which makes the Geneseo 
program unique and which contributes to 
the total growth of the student is the 
ues of the student in a full 

y's program. Each student works with 

children in an actual classroom situa- 
tion full time for three weeks. Through 
this eee he is able to see the activi- 
ties that ee to discover how they 

supplement each other, 


integrate 


A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM 


and to learn how these daily experiences 
influence the learning of the whole child. 

The entire sophomore class is divided 
into sections of approximately 35 stu- 
dents each. Each section is assigned to 
the campus school for three weeks of full- 
time participation. One, two, or three 
of these second-year students are in each 
room, beginning with the kindergarten 
for four-year-olds, and extending through 
the sixth grade. This means that during 
the participation period of three weeks 
the regular college classes for that section 
do not meet and that participation takes 
precedence over all other activities. In 
this way the students can give all their 
time and effort to this single activity. 
The grade supervisor is responsible for 
the participants while they are in his 
room. The instructor in The Child and 
the Curriculum I, however, shares in the 
evaluation of the students’ growth, 
achievement, and preparation for teach- 
ing through continuous observation of 
the students at work and through the 
conferences held jointly with the super- 
visor and students. 

The students do their student teaching 
in the junior year, approximately one- 
half of them the first semester and one- 
half the second semester. All students, 
however, are required to do at least one 
semester of full-time teaching. Each 
does his student teaching in two different 
situations. As a rule each student spends 
one nine-week period in an on-campus 
situation and the other nine-week period 
in an off-campus situation. The on- 
campus situation is either the campus 
elementary school or a small village or 
centralized school to which the student 
is transported each day by a college bus. 
The haueu situation is in one of 
several city systems where the student 
lives during the student-teaching period. 
Some students do their first student 
teaching in the off-campus situation, 
while others will be on the campus for 
the first nine weeks. With the exception 
of those preparing to teach kindergarten, 
each student will teach at a different 
grade level in each situation. For those 
—- to teach at the early childhood 
evel both student-teaching situations are 


at the primary level. During the semes- 
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ter _—— his student teaching, the 
student is given an opportunity to select 
his a center as well as the grade 
levels at which he wishes to teach. 

The centers are carefully selected as 
to the teacher in charge, the principal 
of the school, and the proximity to the 
college campus. A student doing his 
student teaching in an on-campus cen- 
ter is visited once each week by a super- 
visor from the college. Each student 
doing his teaching in an off-campus cen- 
ter is visited for one-half day every two 
weeks by a supervisor from the college. 
The classroom teacher, the college su- 
pervisor, and the student meet in confer- 
ence in order to establish unity of pur- 
pose and to share in the solution of the 
student’s difficulties. In evaluating the 
work of a student, a report is made by 
each teacher and each supervisor and 
often by the school principal. In this 
way as many as five, six, or seven reports 
are made concerning each student's 
teaching. A summary of these reports 
is made and the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education who directs the stu- 
dent teaching confers with each student 
about his strengths and limitations. 

During that semester of the junior 

ar in which the student is not enrolled 
or student teaching, he takes the course, 
The Child and the Curriculum ITA— 
Evaluating the Elementary-School Child. 
This is a three-hour course in which the 
more reliable practices in the appraisal 
of child behavior are discussed. Each 
student is required to use in actual situ- 
ations as many different techniques of 
evaluating children as time will permit. 

At the senior level the student is re- 

uired to take two three-hour courses. 

he one, The Child and the Curriculum 
IIB—Philosophy of Education, helps the 
student to develop a consistent point of 
view in education. The second course, 
Seminar in Elementary Education, deals 
specifically with those problems which 
have arisen during the student’s practice 
teaching. This course also deals with 
problems of the teacher on the job, such 
as teachers’ salaries, tenure, 
finance, retirement, and certification. It 
is during this final semester that the stu- 
dent usually obtains his first teaching 


position. His weaknesses, real or other- 
wise, ap somewhat magnified to him 
at this time. He may begin to have feel- 
ings of insecurity and inadequacy about 
his new role as a teacher. This is the 
opportune time to allay these feelings 
by strengthening his weak points and 
building up his stro ints. In a se- 
ries of conferences with the instructor 
each student's participation and practice- 
teaching records are analyzed, his aca- 
demic achievements are reviewed, and 
his needs as he sees them are expressed. 
Not only are his weaknesses uncovered, 
but a plan is developed whereby they 
may be overcome. For example, it may 
be found that the student needs to do 
more teaching under supervision, or that 
he needs more materials in second-grade 
science, or that he needs help with read- 
ing readiness. Every effort is made to see 
that he gets what it has been jointly de- 
cided that he needs. Always, however, 
he must have contact with children of 
the same as those whom he is to teach 


the following year. This “senior teach- 
ing” is done during a three-week period 


toward the latter part of the semester 
and replaces the time usually devoted to 
the seminar course. The instructor is al- 
ways available during these periods for 
further conferences. 

Four years of the best college prep- 
aration do not produce a fullfledged 
teacher. In the absence of a fifth-year- 
internship program, the neophyte needs 
considerable in-service help. The be- 
ginning teacher will meet many sit- 
uations for which he will not have an 
adequate solution and which _ be 
frustrating to him. A great many help- 
ful suggestions can and should come 
directly from the public-school super- 
visor. The college, however, should 
share the of providing the 
beginner with the help he needs. It is 
advisable to have a supervisor from the 
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college cooperate with the public schools 
in an attempt to give the needed —a 
at the time and in the manner that will 
produce the most-effective learning con- 
ditions in the classroom. 

In lieu of such a program, the Depart- 
ment of Education at Geneseo has spon- 
sored an education clinic each year since 
1945.2, The pur of the clinic is to 
bring together elementary- 
school teachers within commuting dis- 
tance of the college and to help the initi- 
ates solve some of the perplexing prob- 
lems that have arisen during the first two 
months of school. Provision is made in 
the program for observations, demonstra- 
tions, small group discussions, and per- 
sonal conferences with individual mem- 
bers of the college faculty. For the 
past three years the principals and super- 
visors in the area have also been invited 
to participate in the clinic. An evalua- 
tion of the clinic by all participants 
has indicated that it is one very valuable 
means of aiding the beginning teacher. 

A great deal of experimental work is 
needed to determine the factors which 
make for superior teacher education. 
Conditions differ sufficiently from one 
section of the country to another to 
require differentiation in preparation. 
It is as reasonable to assume, however, 
that a list of the needs prepared in dif. 
ferent sections of the country would 
reveal many common elements. With 
these points in mind, the Department of 
Education devotes considerable time and 
effort each year to the rethinking of 
the entire program of teacher education. 
After using a number of different plans 
and p ures, the one now in operation 
and described in this article seems best 
to meet the needs of individual students 
coming to Geneseo. 


2 Behrens, H. D. “Help for the Neophyte.” 
— Leadership 4: 122-125; November, 


TOWARD A SYNTHESIS OF THE ACADEMIC AND 
PROFESSIONAL IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Jack Allen 


O..: of the most compelling and in- 
teresting problems in teacher education 
is that presented by the traditional bar- 
rier that continues to exist between the 
so-called academic and the professional 
studies. This persistent dichotomy is 
the product of a considerable history. 
Long before the rise of professional edu- 
cation, individuals entering upon careers 
and part-time careers in teaching were 
emerging from the academies, colleges, 
and universities. Their formal prepara- 
tion for teaching was confined to those 
areas of subject matter that had achieved 
status and prestige. The teacher-educa- 
tion movement entered the picture as a 


kind of intellectual stepchild. It has at- 
tained its present stature only after a 
long struggle in which the American 
people have come to see more clearly the 


unique functions of education in a dy- 
namic democracy and the implications 
for individual growth and development 

rovided by studies of the nature of the 


earner and the learning process. While 


professional education was striving to 
achieve a place in the sun, other disci- 
plines were also rapidly developin 
through intensive and, one might add, 
highly desirable emphasis on research. 
These developments, however, tended to 
be atomistic. Certainly it was difficult 
to establish any working relationship 
between those who snial education as 
solely a matter of expanding one’s knowl- 
edge through the learning of certain 
designated subject matter and those who 
were concerned with teaching in terms of 
a broader view of the anticipated out- 
comes of education. Gradually there 
appeared efforts to rationalize these di- 
vergencies. Up to the present, however, 
the various arrangements have been 
largely makeshifts. A really adequate 
program for the education of teachers for 
America’s schools is yet to be achieved. 
What, then, is the proposition? Sim- 
ply this. In the education of those who 


Mr. Allen, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, looks critically 
at his academic colleagues as they evalu- 
ate their responsibilities to teacher educa- 
tion. Can the approach now in general 
use, he asks, be improved? What should 
be the role of the instructor in an aca- 
demic subject when he finds that a sub- 
stantial number of students in the course 
are intending teachers? 


expect to teach in programs of general 
education, at whatever level of instruc- 
tion, the categories labeled “academic” 
and “professional” represent an unrealis- 
tic distinction. There is no valid basis 
for drawing a line between them. This 
does not imply a fusion of all subject 
areas. It is merely saying that there is 
no basis for drawing a line between sub- 
ject matter in the traditional academic 
sense and subject matter in the profes- 
sional sense. (In order that the propo- 
sition not be misunderstood, it would 
perhaps be well to underscore the term 
“general education.” It is recognized 
that any of the various disciplines has its 
own established techniques of study and 
research that need to be in the possession 
of those who would seek to develo 
special competencies. This, however, is 
another issue.) 

The broad aims of general education 
are essentially the same from the pre- 
school to the university. These aims 
are concerned with the needs of all stu- 
dents as they prepare for effective living 
in a democratic society. They are con- 
ceived as including not only useful un- 
derstandings, but also desirable attitudes 
and effective skills and abilities. They 
are conditioned by the status and accu- 
racy of knowledge and, further, by the 
values which our society seeks to per- 
petuate and by the needs and interests of 
those being educated. 
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These aims and conditioning factors 
in general education represent nothi 
particularly new or daring. Over an 
over they are hopefully repeated where- 
ever the education of teachers is in prog- 
ress. Not infrequently, however, the stu- 
dent comes to regard them as a kind of 
professional jargon to which he dutifully 
raises his + hand and pledges alle- 
cg while taking care to keep his 

ngers crossed in the process. Educators 
may regard them as useful ideas, but they 
can bear fruit only when planted in the 

roductive soil of student experience. 
nsequently, they need to be sown at 
opportunity. 

The means by which those in teacher 
education can attack this problem are 
many and varied. It would certainly be 
naive to s t that there would be only 
one method or even a few methods of 
approach. Actually, the only common 
denominator is a clear conception of the 
aims and purposes of general education. 
Even so, there might be value in relating 
some of the experiences in a particular 
course for teachers as an illustration of 
one method of approach. 

We are selecting for illustrative pur- 
poses a somewhat advanced course in re- 
cent American history. Its nature is 
more clearly defined by its subtitle, “The 
Historical Background of Modern Ameri- 
can Economic Problems.” The students 
are largely candidates for the M.A. de- 
of personnel indi- 
cates that the largest single group consists 
of those who are preparing to become 
teachers of the social studies. There are, 
however, a principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents as well as 
minor students whose major programs 
are in other teaching areas. A problem- 
solving approach is employed for at least 
_ two reasons: (1) It is an approach that 

has much promise in the study of social 
issues, whether historical or contempo- 
rary. (2) Experience has shown it to be 
an unfamiliar approach to a large per- 
centage of those who enroll in the course. 

An effort is made at the very outset 


to explain the scope and em of the 
course. A clarification of the purposes 


in terms of their implica- 
tions is given speci 


emphasis. In order 
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that the group gain some measure of 
acquaintance with the area under consid- 
eration, certain basic readings in recent 
American economic history are then rec- 
ommended. During the time that the 
reading is in progress, a two-hour-class 
session is devoted to an informal lecture 
by the instructor. The lecture is con- 
cerned with the certain characteristic 
features of our capitalistic culture and 
the important threads in American eco- 
nomic development to about the middle 
of the 19th Century. This presentation 
is made with the aim of supplying added 
perspective and background to the pro- 
jected study. 

The stage is now set for group plan- 
ning. With the beibeteetil of student 
reading and instructor presentation, the 
er: ames an economic problem that 

th historical and contemporary 
significance. (One need not be sur- 
prised to find this a time-consuming 
task.) A problem framed by a recent 
class is — “How can government 
in the United States deal more effec- 
tively with 1 business units and 
organized labor in order to promote the 
general welfare?” 

Once a problem is stated to the sat- 
isfaction of the group, objectives are 
formulated. Considerable attention is 
given to the understandings needed to 
view the problem with greater clarity. 
The kinds of skills and abilities that 
can profitably be developed in this par- 
ticular study are also discussed and 
listed. Attitudinal outcomes are like- 
wise considered. Care is exercised in 
framing this last group of objectives lest 
an a priori frame of reference be created. 

With the problem clearly stated and 
the objectives outlined, the group can 

roceed to develop its method of attack. 

he selection and organization of infor- 
mation are conditioned largely by the un- 
derstandings that have been formulated. 
The manner in which the material will 
be handled is determined to a consider- 
able degree by the kinds of skills and 
abilities that have received emphasis. 
When the elements of the problem are 
selected and organized, the question of 
individual and group responsibilities is 
considered. This includes, of course, the 
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responsibilities of the instructor. It is 
expected that some elements can best be 
studied individually, apart from the 
regular class sessions. Other elements 
will lend themselves particularly well 
to study by the group. Responsibilities 
relative to the latter are assumed on the 
basis of special competencies and in- 
dividual interests. ne student may 
agree to carry on study and research for 
the purpose of becoming a kind of re- 
source person or perhaps a discussion 
leader during the consideration of a par- 
ticular topic. Another may wish to select 
a film or some other visual medium to 
present to the group at an opportune 
moment. A class committee may desire 
to prepare bulletin-board displays of 
contemporary materials. A small group 
may elect to organize a panel discussion 
ona topic. Always the instructor should 
be prepared to accept any group-deter- 
mined responsibilities. He may be called 
upon to pa explanatory lectures, to 
serve as discussion leader, or to offer 
various kinds of guidance. 

In planning the study of a problem 
some time needs to be allotted for a con- 
sideration of conclusions and courses of 
action. It is recognized that a social 

roblem is never really answered with the 
finality of an abstract scientific problem. 
Nevertheless, it is only logical that the 
group endeavor to arrive at some con- 
clusions based on the ideas that have 
been under examination. Furthermore, 
since we view our objectives in behav- 
ioral terms, it seems worth while to 
consider courses of action that members 
of the group, individually or collectively, 
can take to help bring about solutions to 
the problem at hand. 

Throughout the planning sessions, a 
secretary chosen from the group keeps 
careful notes of the discussion. When 
the planning is completed, a statement is 
prepared of the procedure agreed upon. 
The statement includes the formulated 
problem, the objectives, and the ele- 
ments of the problem to be studied, in- 
cluding the names of those who have 
accepted special responsibilities. Mul- 
tiple copies of the plans are prepared 
through some convenient duplicating 
medium such as mimeographing. A copy 


is placed in the hands of each student. 
This constitutes, in effect, the blueprint 
for action. And, like any blueprint, if 
the exigencies of the situation seem to 
warrant, it is subject to change and 
alteration. 

Evaluation will tend to take a num- 
ber of directions as the course progresses. 
Beginning very early the behavior and 
contributions of individuals can be ob- 
served. This will continue throughout 
the study. This kind of observation, 
subjective, should be 
made both by the instructor and the 
students. At intervals there may also 
arise the need to evaluate certain in- 
dividual and group activities in the light 
of the stated objectives. Was this a 
satisfactory group discussion? Did this 
report contribute much to an under- 
standing of the problem? Do we need 
to alter our procedure at this point be- 
cause of this particular development? 
These are typical questions that may be 
expected to arise. More objective kinds 
of evaluation will also come into play. 
The common body of information and 
ideas which students encounter in their 
basic reading and in the class sessions 
aay raw material from which may 

constructed a fairly comprehensive 
multiple-choice examination. A written 
exercise of the essay type, which seeks 
to determine just how well students can 
apply their learning to other problem 
situations, is also useful. Frank student 
evaluations of the course, and of those 
classmates who have contributed most 
to the success of the group, are likewise 
helpful. In those groups where size will 
permit, brief conferences between stu- 
dent and instructor will frequently en- 
able the instructor to make more ade- 
quate evaluations. 

Some questions and doubts will natu- 
rally be raised by this brief commentary 
on but a single approach to teaching and 
learning; for example, is the time con- 
sumed with planning and student par- 
ticipation spent at the sacrifice of the 
development of important understand- 
ings? It would be difficult, of course, to 
provide a really objective answer. Some 
comparison of scores on multiple-choice 
tests between groups that have adopted 
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the ant outlined and those taught 
by the more traditional reading-lecture 


po indicates little difference in the 
earning of comparable basic material. 
Nevertheless, it is our considered judg- 
ment, based merely on observation, that 
student experiences in group planning 
and active class participation tend to 
roduce more significant learnings. 
tudents seem to a clearer recog- 
nition of the goals of instruction and are, 
thus, provided with more pointed direc- 
tions to study efforts. But to argue the 
question of whether this or that pro- 
cedure is the better method for the 
acquisition of understandings would 
serve only to lead us from the stated 
purpose of the discussion. After all, we 
are equally interested in outcomes of 
instruction in terms of skills and at- 
titudes. Perhaps it should be emphasized 
once again that the procedure outlined 
represents only one of many useful ap- 
proaches. Basically, what we are con- 
cerned about is that those who find 
themselves in the course under discus- 
sion be regarded as prospective educators, 
not as embryonic historians. 

It seems clear that the education of 
teachers should proceed in a professional 
atmosphere. Those eng in this en- 


terprise must get over the notion that 
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a well-prepared teacher can be produced 
adding a little professional 
flavoring to an essentially academic stew. 
This belief is all too prevalent, and the 
blame cannot be laid at the feet of any 
special group of cooks. A confusion of 
aims and an undue emphasis on academic 
specialization can be observed in teachers 
colleges and colleges of education as well 
as in institutions concerned primarily 
with the liberal arts. Moreover, the sit- 
uation is not improved by the movement 
of teachers colleges to assume the func- 
tion of multiple-pur state colleges. 
One of the surest indications of the lack 
of a true professional status for teaching 
is the traditional assumption that any 
institution of higher learning can edu- 
cate a teacher merely by supplying him 
with a group of academic experiences, 
with only 

sional experiences thrown in for those 
elementary and secondary teachers who 
must meet state certification require- 
ments. A developing profession of teach- 
ing will demand a preparation of its 
members in terms of a synthesis which 
combines the scholarship of the ages, the 
values of our democratic society, and the 
needs and interest of the learner. In fact, 
such a synthesis is a necessary component 
of any genuine profession. 


a bare minimum of profes- . 
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PROVIDING FOR TEACHER GROWTH IN INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Joe A. Apple 


has H. G. Wells’ classic 
statement that the modern world is in a 
race between education and catastrophe 
been more cogent than now in the 
mid-20th Century. Never has William 
James’ classic statement that it is a moral 
obligation to be intelligent carried more 
meaning than in the year 1951. Never 
before has the world stood in such urgent 
need of international understanding and 
good will. Never before has the world 
needed master teachers of international 
understanding as they will be needed in 
the fall of 1951. Never before has the 
future peace of the world rested as large- 
ly on the shoulders of our teachers as it 
oes at this moment. Proper teacher 
education can help these people of des- 
tiny meet successfully this greatest of all 
moral challenges. 

This paper endeavors to describe some 
of the ways that San Diego State College 
is trying to meet its moral responsibility 
in the area of education for internaticnal 
understanding. Teacher growth, whether 
it be preservice or in-service, is a pri- 
mary objective of San Diego State Col- 
lege. An essential part of that growth 
now lies in the area of international 
understanding. 


A Propitious Environment 


Undoubtedly San Diego State College 
is fortunate from an _ environmental 
standpoint in its efforts to — inter- 
national understanding. The College is 
less than 20 miles from one of Latin 
America’s most important cultures and 
one of this culture’s more important 
cities, Tiajuana. Too, the effects of the 
early Spanish regimes are, in general, 
more evident in San Diego than in most 
other sections of California. Also, San 
Diego is the home of the greatest tuna- 
canning industry in the world, an indus- 
try that has an international flavor all its 
own. (The Portuguese tuna fisherman 


It is daily becoming more apparent that 
organized preparation to teach for inter- 
national understanding is a “must” in 
teacher education. How one institution 
is meeting this challenge is presented here 
by Mr. Apple, Professor of Education, San 
Diego State College, San Diego, California. 


is a highly respected San Diegan.) Three 
eat aircraft industries are located in 
an Diego. San Diego planes fly the air- 
ways of the world. On the other hand, 
San Di might be called one of the 
homes of the United States Navy. Not 
only does our Navy maintain a great 
installation here, but many former mem- 
bers of the Navy have retired to San 
Diego. For the most part they have been 
citizens of the world. Again, more per- 
haps than any other California city, San 
Diego is made up of non-California na- 
tives. One out of every two persons in 
San Diego comes from elsewhere, and 
that since 1940. Truly, we are in a melt- 
ing pot for people highly sensitive to and 
highly experienced in international con- 
tacts. Finally, when international ten- 
sions arise, San Diego senses them almost 
as quickly and as sharply as does Wash- 
ington. 
hii the ground is fertile in San 
Diego for cultivating the international- 
understanding plant. We have the ma- 
ture, experiential background. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that San Diego 
State College considers education for in- 
ternational understanding a major task 
and tries to act accordingly, capitalizing 
as best it can on its unique assets. 


Some Basic Considerations 
Before discussing the specific efforts of 


the College to provide all possible o 
portunities for good teacher growth i 
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international understanding, it may be 
well to list some of the basic factors that 
appear to underlie any education for in- 
ternational understanding.' 

First, any 
education of value for children must be 
— in personal human relations. 

uman relations is a fundamental con- 
cept in teacher education at San Diego 
State College. Not only is the concept 
covered thoroughly in theory but every 
teacher-education student has contact 
with personal human relations in the 
local community, already described as 
providing unusual field-work opportuni- 
ties of an international nature. Student 
teaching is done in classes composed of 
many races. Education to meet individ- 
ual differences meets its acid test here. 
This is also true for tolerance, respect, 
and brotherhood. Without these, stu- 
dents will fail at San Diego State College 
in teacher education, and, without these, 
teachers will fail as one-world teachers. 

Second, technological progress, world 
trends, and world events have made a 
one-world concept an imperative. Con- 
sequently, any education which tries to 
meet any human or society needs must 
operate in light of this imperative. 

Third, education accepts as funda- 
mental the concept that the local com- 
munity is really a world in miniature. 
We at San Diego covert this concept as 
basic and so study the local environment 
carefully and critically. An understand- 
ing of the local community, the state, and 
even the nation, is a prerequisite to good 
international understanding. It seems 
to be accepted, therefore, that the first 
step to broaden understandings, appre- 
ciations, and loyalties must be grounded 
in learning to understand, respect, appre- 
ciate, cooperate, and be loyal to those 
things near us—on the campus, in the 
community. 

Fourth, it should be recognized that 
any transfer of training from these more 
personal, more local loyalties, apprecia- 
tions, and understandings to those far- 


*The value statements and interpretative 
generalizations made here and in other sections 
of this paper are the sole responsibility of the 
author and should not be considered as the offi- 


cial position of the College. 


ther away and more impersonal is a 
highly complicated job. We know that 
people tend to have the greatest faith in 
those things in which they participate ac- 
tively. So international participation on 
a local level should become a “must” as 
far as it is possible to make it. 

Fifth, we are cognizant of the dynamic 
pi of national loyalties in the ponent 
world. We may deplore them, but we 
cannot ignore these national attach- 
ments. Nevertheless, we feel that a new 
human mentality which can synthesize 
these different loyalties is urgently 
needed. We also feel that there is a 
great need, especially for Americans, to 

taught to see themselves as others see 
them. 

Sixth, we believe the concept that cul- 
tural differences mean cultural inferiori- 
ties is an erroneous concept and should 
be replaced by the concept that cultural 
differences may mean growth potential. 
We question the use of the term “back- 
ward” peoples. There are, of course, 
undeveloped regions. 

Seventh, we know that there is much 
international misinformation abroad in 
the world. Walter Lippman has said 
that we Americans know more that is 
not so than every other people in the 
world. 

Eighth, we feel that iron curtains of 
any kind, erected by any people, are in- 
imical to progress and dangerous to the 
future welfare of the group establishing 
those iron curtains. We firmly believe 
cultural interaction is basic to progress. 
However, we question any international 
interactions whose basic purposes are the 
definite achievement of a homogeneous 
and standardized world community. We 
must still search for the working balance 
necessary between cultural diversity and 
cultural unity. It is not foreordained 
that India, for example, must follow 
America or Russia. 

Ninth, we are painfully aware of the 
seriousness of the communications prob- 
lem on an international level. Differ- 
ent cultures encompass communication 
blocks that even a world language may 
not be able to dissolve. Diversities in 
cultures, if not understood and appre- 
ciated, create iron curtains. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Tenth, we hold that international un- 
derstanding which will lead to peace and 
cooperation means more than knowledge 
of foreign cultures. Knowledge of a for- 
eign culture must be accompanied by 
personal practice in good human rela- 
tions. Good teaching cannot be done 
minus good rg and good pu- 
pil-pupil relations. These concepts de- 
veloped in teachers appear to be basic 
first steps toward relations with 
more remote groups. 

These ten items, then, appear to this 
writer as fundamental factors to good 
education for international understand- 
ing. Let us turn to some specifics. 


Curricular Efforts in Academic 
Departments 


In the history of education, especiall 
in America, it is a commonly accept 
axiom that innovations and changes 
come to collegiate education at a later 
date than they do to elementary and sec- 
ondary education. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to note the alertness of many aca- 
demic departments at San Diego State 
College, and to discover the functional 
emphasis being placed on international 
understanding in the curricular mate- 
rials. For example, a history professor 
says: “International understanding is 
taught in the course on the Renaissance 
and Reformation indirectly by referring 
to the great cultural and religious con- 
tributions of the various European peo- 
ples. This course . . . also gives me an 
opportunity to show how our own Amer- 
ican heritage is the product of the peo- 
ples of countries and ages other than our 
own. .. . The course on Modern Euro- 
pean History, 1870 to 1914 . . . deals 
directly with international affairs. In it 
all the various factors which led to 
rivalries and misunderstandings are an- 
alyzed without prejudice, as objectively 
as possible. For example, effort is made 
to show what conditions clarify the rise 
of communism in Russia and what is 
responsible for the kind of society we 
have in that country today. I try to show 
that in order to combat the menace of 
communism, we must examine the 


strong as well as weak points in the coun- 
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The professor responsible for the 
course, Introduction to Sociology, reports 
that two chapters or sections of this 
course deal with international-under- 
standing problems. One deals with in- 
terracial relations, both national and in- 
ternational. The other is titled directly 
“International Understanding.” 

A psychology professor says: “In my 
summer course on social psychology there 
is a section on international tensions 
which considers how tensions are built 
up and what can be done to reduce inter- 
national tensions in the interests of 
peace... . This kind of study definitely 
makes for international understanding.” 

An economics specialist reports that 
the first course in economics objectively 
analyzes the economic “isms” abroad in 
the world today, while approximately 
one-tenth of the second course deals with 
international phases of the problem. 
Still another course, European Economic 
History, covers multitudinous elements 
pointing toward better international un- 
derstanding. 

The political-science department offers 
many courses (for a college of this size) 
on international affairs. One is a six- 
unit full-year course titled International 
Relations. Another three-unit course is 
titled International Organization. There 
is a course called Principles of Interna- 
tional Law as well as a three-unit course, 
International Law and the Courts. Per- 
haps the most significant one from the 
standpoint of cdg is a one-unit-lec- 
ture course call he Contemporary 
World. The lectures are given by in- 
structors representing many departments 
of the college and cover “selected prob- 
lems of the current international scene.” 
Some of those who have participated in 
giving this course feel that much progress 
has been made toward improved inter- 
departmental understanding — perhaps 
another first step toward broader types 
of understanding. 

Again, each of the foreign-language 
departments, Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man, stresses the cultural backgrounds 
of the peoples speaking one of these lan- 


guages. All of the foreign-language in- 


structors have travelled in these coun- 
tries, and thus are able to bring to their 
teaching a high degree of international 
understanding. Too, each of these de- 
partments sponsors a foreign-language 
club which promotes trips, movies, 
speeches, forums, and displays. The 
Alpha Mu Gamma honor language fra- 
ternity promotes similar programs 
monthly. 

The dramatics department at San 
Diego State College is well known for the 
faith and fidelity of its portrayals of na- 
tional and cultural characteristics. A 
member of the department reports that 
each student portraying any non-Ameri- 
can role is required to do extensive back- 
ground research into the customs, tradi- 
tions, thoughts, and feelings of the 
cultural group or person ae 

The basic conclusion from these few 
representative descriptions seems to be 
that the teacher of today has the — 
tunity to acquire a solid background in 
international affairs. The current mate- 
rials now included in nearly all courses 
doubly insure this background. Admit- 
tedly not all students get the rich oppor- 
tunities portrayed here. Some of these 
course contacts are experienced by all 
students. Twelve units in social science 
are required. 


Professional-Education Courses 
Touching on World-Understanding 
Education 


Teacher education at San Diego State 
pore is at present undergoing a rather 
complete reorganization. One first course 
in the new secondary program will be a 
four-unit block with the general theme, 
“The School in Its Social Setting.” 
Among the major elements having inter- 
national implications to be covered will 
be social change, democratic living, eco- 
nomic life, communications, and reli- 
gion. Two of the 12 units will deal di- 
rectly with international and intercul- 
tural relations and their implications to 
education. All of the units call for field 
contacts with the community. 

A course which all teachers-to-be must 
at present take as their final professional 
course is History and Philosophy of Edu- 
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cation. Here they get an overview of the 
contributions of the great educators of 
history, men like Confucius, Guatama, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi. Here, too, the students ob- 
tain some understanding of the educa- 
tional implications of nationalism, as 
well as the vision embodied in UNESCO. 
Here, too, they acquire some understand- 
ing of the great movements in education 
as they are affected by the various cul- 
tures and national groups. 

Still another education course havin 
direct international-understanding impli- 
cations is Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School, which all elementary teach- 
ers take. One of the units quite often 
developed and analyzed is on interna- 
tional understanding. All elementary- 
school - teachers - to- be also have daily 
observation, participation, and student- 
teaching contacts with the campus ele- 
mentary school and its children. In this 
laboratory school international - under- 
standing education is considered of vital 
concern and the trainees profit accord- 


ingly. 

hus in the professional courses, as 
well as in the academic courses, the ex- 
periences provided seem to justify the 
conclusion that the teacher of today is 
getting a professional education with a 
fairly adequate emphasis on interna- 
tional understanding. When the further 
fact is considered that community-study 
trips are an integral part of a majority 
of all college departments (400 field 
trips in 1948-49), this conclusion becomes 
even more justified. 


Noncurricular Activities Affording 
Primary Experience in Promoting 
International Understanding 


International understanding can be ac- 
quired outside the classroom as well as 
inside it. San Diego State College does 
much in this “extra-curricular” area. The 
first item that might be mentioned is the 
annual Institute of World Affairs. The 
1950 Institute, held July 31 to August 4, 
was the eighth in a series of forum- 
type discussions, conducted annually as 
part of the summer-session program of 
the College. Problems common to differ- 
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ent nationalities, races, and minority 
groups are outlined at these sessions. By 
inviting the public (as well as the 2400 
summer-school students, mostly in-service 
teachers) to participate, the Institute 
hopes to encourage ee the people of 
San Diego a better understanding of 
world problems, and to offer to serious 
students of international affairs an o 
portunity to meet with authorities in this 
field. 

The College also sponsors an annual 
City-County UNESCO Conference under 
the auspices of the College International- 
Relations Club. High-school students 
and teachers meet yearly with expert con- 
sultants and discuss world problems and 
ways high-school students can collective- 
ly and individually promote internation- 
al understanding and world peace. Sev- 
eral of these participating high schools 
furnish student-panel — to lay 
groups interested in such problems. Fu- 
ture teachers and teachers in service seem 
to get great inspiration from these “ac- 
tion” efforts. 

The College co-sponsors an annual San 
Diego Institute of International Rela- 


tions. Last year the Institute studied 
and analyzed the “Quaker Proposals for 
Peace.” Many students and faculty 


members participate. Another campus 
student organization with high human- 
relations goals is the Intercultural Or- 
ganization. This local organization 
meets twice monthly and has from 35 to 
70 in attendance, representing all races 
and all levels among the student body. 
Still another college group is the 
Campus Chest Committee of the Associ- 
ated Students. This Committee, working 
with the World Student Service Board 
which is made up of representatives of 
numerous campus clubs, raises funds for 
the World Student Service Fund. This 
fund provided scholarships for six for- 
eign students during the 1949-50 school 
year. These organizations also sponsored 
three displaced-persons students last 
year. These foreign students gave so 
many convincing talks that the Altrusa 
Clubs of the Southwest region have de- 
cided to make the sponsorship of a dis- 
placed person or an exchange student 


one of their district projects. 
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Still another campus student organiza- 
tion interested in international under- 
standing is the local chapter of the 
Student-Teachers Association. 

esides sponsoring monthly programs 
tional affairs, foreign education, foreign 
students, UN, and UNESCO, this group, 
on a statewide 'evel, is in the process of 
promoting a scholarship for a foreign 
teacher, German or Japanese, to study in 
the state. The local group also collected 
many books during the recent drives to 
help the war-devastated educational sys- 
tems of foreign countries. 

Another educational organization 
semi-officially associated with the Coll 
is the Omega field chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. This organization brought a 
Guatemalan educator to the San Diego 
campus for the 1950-51 school year. 
The College also has a local Fulbright 
Selection Committee to assist in the selec- 
tion of students of this institution for 
study abroad under the terms of the law. 

Nearly all these organizations work 
closely with lay groups in the commu- 
nity, such as the Rotary Club, the Sorop- 
timists, and others endeavoring to fur- 
ther the cause of international under- 
standing. Since all of them are more-or- 
less “action” groups, an effective quality 
of international-understanding education 
takes place. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
administration is fully cognizant of the 
importance of the problem to the College. 
Besides giving numerous lectures relative 
to his on-the-scenes-consultant experi- 
ences as an adviser for the United States 
in the reeducation of Germany, and 
lending great moral support to the nu- 
merous organizations interested in in- 
ternational affairs, the President of the 
College, W. R. Hepner, has appointed an 
official foreign-student adviser. During 
the 1949-50 year this adviser had in 
her charge 40 foreign students. Under 
her direction these students became a 
dynamic force in the community, foster- 
ing international will. The ad- 
ministration has also encouraged two 
faculty members to delve rather deepl 
into UN and UNESCO affairs, to facili- 
tate the work of the College with local 


communities and school districts in their 
efforts to promote UN and UNESCO 
interest and understanding. Both of 
these men do consultant work with local 
groups, especially high-school and P.T.A. 
groups. Still other professors speak con- 
tinually before lay and teacher groups 
relative to international relations. 


Some Needed Next Steps 


A description of nt practice would 


not be complete if the future were not 
also considered. The following are some 
of the more vital areas to consider in 
working toward more-fruitful teacher 
growth in international understanding. 
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Ways must be found to provide: (1) 
more travel for teachers and students; 
(2) more foreign exchange of teachers, 
students, materials, methods; (3) better 
training in the exercise of objective 
judgment, deferred judgment; (4) more 
cosmopolitan and international faculties 
for teacher-education institutions; (5) 
more practice in “doing” international 
understanding by faculties and students 
and less “talking about” international 
understanding; (6) more collegiate stress 
on good human relations; (7) more col- 
lege departments organized around some 
concept such as an Institute of World 
Affairs or a School of Pacific Affairs or 
a College of Latin-American Affairs. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Eric R. Baber 


Mos: educators agree not only that 
society will continue to change, but that 
education can in some measure direct 
that change. If school administration is 
to be an instrumental agency in educa- 
tion for social change and adaptation, 
it must concern itself more with why 
things should be done, and less with the 
selected techniques and prescriptions 
which comprise the bulk of many exist- 
ing curricula. Otherwise the traditional 
patterns of what things to do and how 
to do them will tend to become crystal- 
lized in the administrative process—as in- 
deed they have already done in many 
instances. 

School administration is a means to 
an end. Its raison d’étre is the improve- 
ment of educational service. When ad- 
ministration is looked upon as authority 
alone, or as the application of a set of 
arbitrary regulations, or as a ready-made 
mechanism responsible only to itself, ad- 
ministration becomes an end, and as such 
it inevitably fails in its proper function- 
ing. The — of administration as 
autocracy is rapidly giving way to a con- 
cept of administration as democratic 
leadership. 

In this frame of reference, school ad- 
ministration as a process or activity of 
managing persons and things makes use 
of the method of intelligence and demo- 
cratic group techniques in evolving plans 
of action. It directs the carrying-out 
of these plans from the standpoint of 
or representation of 
group will. It fosters group dynamics in 
continuing study of and effort to adapt 
to changing conditions, to bring about 
better coordination, and to evaluate 
services. Administration is something to 
be developed or brought out of the edu- 
cational circumstances in a_ particular 
time and place and of a particular indi- 
vidual, group, or community. It is con- 
stantly being refashioned in the light 


of facts which emerge as a result of dem- 
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In the midst of a rapidly expanding 
concern for the quality of preservice and 
in-service education of teachers the pro- 
gram for the preparation of the adminis- 
trator seldom emerges for the consid- 
eration it deserves. Mr. Baber draws upon 
his rich background as teacher, public- 
school administrator, campus laboratory- 
school superintendent, and college instruc- 
tor to present this penetrating analysis. 
His constructive suggestions are a chal- 
lenge to graduate-school leadership. Mr. 
Baber has just accepted the superintend- 
ency of a new school system to be estab- 
lished in the Rich Township District, 
Park Forest, Illinois, in the environs of 
Chicago. Without buildings or instruc- 
tional equipment of any kind, without 
staff, without curriculum, and without 
even one enrollee, Mr. Baber has the un- 
usual opportunity of creating a com- 
pletely new school on a 55-acre site located 
in the center of the area it is to serve. 


ocratic group processes, and which help 
in controlling the situation. These facts 
may often be concerned with business, 
with law, and with the government of our 
society, as well as with the processes of 
instruction and learning. is suggests 
that the resources of related disciplines 
and subject-matter fields might well con- 
tribute substantially to a more effective 
program of professional preparation for 
school administrators. 

A balanced educational p for 
teachers and administrators should be 
concerned with learning experiences in 
three educational areas: (1) general edu- 
cation, (2) general professional prepara- 
tion, and (3) special 
ability. As public schools assume more 
responsibility for upgrading the quality 
of individual and social living, and as 
the complexity of education increases, 
it seems doubtful that the traditional 
four-year college program can do more 
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than provide the prospective teacher or 
administrator with adequate preparation 
in the first two of the three areas men- 
tioned, leaving the third area as a major 
concern of the graduate school. The cur- 
rent trend toward a five-year program of 
preparation leading to standard certifica- 
tion at the master’s-degree level is en- 
couraging. 

It seems reasonable to say that the 
early programs in general education and 
in general professional preparation 
should be essentially the same for admin- 
istrators as for teachers, and that the 
main departure should be in the area of 
special knowledge and ability. The chief 
consideration here is with this third area, 
but in the interests of articulation and 

rspective, brief initial attention will 
™ given to the first two areas. 

General education. A general-educa- 
tion program should be designed to meet 
the individual and social needs of all 
students, regardless of the vocational in- 
tent of such students. An educated per- 
son has, among other things, some mas- 
tery of the tools of learning and some 
fundamental appreciation of the hu- 
manities, the sciences, and the social 
studies as these relate to modern ao 
The breadth and depth of an indivi 
ual’s understanding of human _ beings 
and of environmental factors and forces 
are probably conditioned less by _pre- 
scribed lists of courses than by the liberal 
spirit in which he has been taught. Per- 
sonal attitudes and feelings based upon 
socially acceptable moral values are 
quite as important as academic knowl- 


“Fhe student needs a general education 
to facilitate his greater effectiveness and 
happiness as a citizen in a democratic 
society, as well as to give him a better 
understanding of the co-relationshi 
between professional training and the 
culture in which he lives. As the stu- 
dent matures he is better able to think 
intelligently and critically, to discern 
relevance, and to discriminate in values 
—which suggests that the general-educa- 
tion program should parallel the profes- 
sional program from the beginning to 
the pap of formal higher education. 
The exact type and amount of general 


education for a college freshman or a 
senior should depend upon that stu- 
dent’s personality and cultural back- 
ground. More extensive and intelligent 
use of individualized testing, counseling, 
and guidance services would give more 
accurate clues to what is most needed 
by a ticular student at a particular 
time, but only a more flexible curriculum 
than now exists would enable colleges to 
implement such an individualized pro- 
gram. 

For the mythical “average person” 
there should probably be about an even 
division between general and profession- 
al education, with the former weighted 
at the junior-college level. It seems de- 
sirable to suggest (1) less compartmen- 
talization of subject matter, (2) a clearer 
focus of integrated knowledge from the 
various disciplines upon the persistent 
problems of individual and social living, 
and (3) a greater emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of personality as it relates to 
the common welfare. 

General professional preparation. This 
educational area involves learning expe- 
riences in: (1) the reconstruction of the 
purposes and functions of education in 
a changing, democratic society; (2) the 
utilization and improvement of personal- 
social-physical community resources; (3) 
modern concepts and practices in human 
growth and development (including 
guidance services); (4) the cooperative 
planning and evaluation of educational 
services; (5) personal-social-organization- 
al relationships; and (6) content, mate- 
rials, and methodology of instruction. 

Traditionally, the last item mentioned 
above has occupied the center of the 
stage in programs of teacher education, 
while learning experiences concerned 
with the other five items have been very 
meager. Fortunately, the influences of 
organismic sag. the philosophy of 
experimentalism, and democratic educa- 
tional leadership are beginning to be 
reflected in the offerings of the public 
schools, and to a lesser extent in the pro- 
fessional-preparation programs of col- 
leges. In fact, the profession has begun 
to lift itself by its own bootstraps, and 
notable progress has been made in vari- 
ous localities and at various educational 
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levels. Enlightened practices are of in- 
creasingly frequent occurrence. 

When a _ secondary-school graduate 
comes to —_ for the purpose of pre- 
paring to teach, there is little justifica- 
tion for dampening his enthusiasm by 
denying him contact with professional 
education until his junior year. If he 
has a genuine vocational interest in 
teaching, there is every reason to believe 
that he will profit from professional 
work which parallels the general-educa- 
tion program from the beginning of his 
college career. 

One method of providing desirable 
professional experiences to meet individ- 
ual interests and needs is a flexible, pro- 
fessional, “activity-core” program of four 
years’ duration. In the first year of col- 
lege this core might take the form of a 
single, dynamic course in The Profes- 
sion of Teaching. It would encourage 
the student to have numerous firsthand 
and vicarious experiences of an explora- 
tory nature so that he may become better 
able to choose wisely in regard to later 
training, to give him some orientation 


in the profession, and to provide him 


with some background knowledge. 
Textbook assignments alone will not 
turn the trick in stimulating student in- 
terest. At this stage it is most important 
that the prospective teacher or adminis- 
trator have direct contact with class and 
extra-class activities of children and 
youth in ongoing educational programs, 
and that he be given leeway and oppor- 
tunity for laboratory experiences which 
interest him, and which will whet his 
curiosity and give him an experiential 
background for later learnings. The 
orthodox academic treatment of intro- 
ductory courses in education often stifles 
initiative and creativeness, and sets a 
dull pattern. The first professional ex- 
riences should be especially meaning- 
ul to the intending teacher. 
The core in the second year might be 
centered around real-life problems in 
Child Growth and Development. The 
third vear might concern itself with The 
Community and Its Educational Re- 
sources. The theme during the fourth 
vear might be Democratic Human Rela- 
tionships in Education. In any case, the 
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exact subject-matter content and arrange- 
ment of materials are less important than 
the releasing of the student's personality 
potential as he deals intelligently and 
democratically with real educational 
problems and situations. 

The learning process of a college stu- 
dent is much the same as that of an 
elementary-school child or a high-school 
youth. He learns not by reading and 
thinking alone, or even by “doing” 
alone, but rather by thinking intelligent- 
ly and critically about what he is doing. 
While a student may be capable of 
relating abstract subject matter to the 
conduct of human affairs, it is probable 
that personality is determined and re- 
constructed most directly by the atti- 
tudes and organization of the groups to 
which he belongs, and by the nature of 
the activities in which he participates. 
This implies that educative effectiveness 
is conditioned less by academic study of 
the traditional type than by activities 
directly related to the major concerns 
of school-community living. The omis- 
sion of laboratory experiences until the 
final year of the professional-preparation 
program is a grave mistake. 

Special knowledge and ability. Here 
the concern (for school administrators) 
is with learning experiences relating to: 
(1) administrative-personnel _relation- 
ships with students, staff, boards of educa- 
tion, and the community; (2) supervi- 
sion and improvement of instruction; 
(3) student activities and student wel- 
fare; (4) planning, adjustment, and 
evaluation of organization; (5) budget- 
ing, finance, business and office practices, 
and (9) administering the school plant. 

If school administration has been too 
exclusively concerned with such items as 
how to conduct a bond issue and how 
to keep records and what to do about 
curriculum and staff organization, con- 
ditions might be improved by broaden- 
ing the base of our knowledge of the 
theory of administration. School admin- 
istration has much in common with 
administrative principles and arrange- 
ments in other established fields. The 
usual “minor” or series of courses in a 
single cognate field (such as English or 
history) in the preparation program for 
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school administrators might be replaced 
a “multiple-minor” arrangement 
whereby the graduate student would be 
enabled to draw related professional in- 
formation from the following subject 
fields: 

1. Psychology. The recent contribu- 
tion of this discipline to the knowledge 
of human growth and development, and 
to the solution of personnel problems, is 
amazing. An understanding of the rela- 
tionship of social living to individual 
life is facilitated through a study of psy- 
chology. It provides one of the keys to 
the development of personality and the 
individuation needed in a cooperative, 
democratic society. 

2. Sociology. The social sciences can 
throw light on school administration as 
a social process for the preservation, 
appreciation, and reconstruction of our 
culture. The administrator who has a 
knowledge of the reasons for and the 
processes of social change is better 
equip for his job than is the indi- 
vidual who lacks knowledge of the 
structure and elements of our changing 
social order. 

3. Business. While school business 
differs from the business world in that 
the purpose of business is profit, whereas 
the pur of education is service, the 
two fields have much in common. When 
the school administrator purchases 
or services, he must apply the accepted 
rules of economics. ools buy, sell, 
and employ in much the same manner 
as do business and industry. 

4. Law. Competent school adminis- 
trators will be acquainted with the prac- 
tical problems and pressures of govern- 
ment, and with the facts of law which 
guide and control our schools. The dis- 
cretionary authority granted by law is 
in continuous process of change. 

5. Public administration. School ad- 
ministration is an — part of the 
over-all scheme of public administra- 
tion, and as such it should take account 
of the parallel purposes, organization, 
principles, and techniques. This sug- 
gests that the field of public administra- 


tion has much of value to offer the school 
administrator, and that pertinent sub- 


ject matter for the preparation program 
should be drawn from this field. 


The mechanics of the multiple-minor 
offering would, of course, depend upon 
the characteristic organization and per- 
sonnel in each college. In some cases 
— courses might be offered by the 

epartments of sociology, 
business, law, and public administration, 
and taught by instructors in those de- 
partments. Conceivably, such subject 
matter might be taught exclusively m 
staff members of the department of ed- 
ucation. Effective arrangement would 
involve planning and 
evaluation, with joint instructional ef- 
fort, so that subject matter could be 
slanted directly toward school adminis- 
tration. In a two-year graduate-study 
program the multiple-minor might well 
account for 15 or 20 of the total 60 
semester hours of credit ordinarily re- 
quired. 

As has been previously stated with 
reference to the undergraduate program, 
direct experience gives reality to educa- 
tion. The graduate school must also 
recognize this fact in its offerings. The 
professional - preparation program for 
school administrators in the area of s 
cial knowl and ability should be 
concerned with the vicarious experiences 
provided by lectures, publications, and 
audio-visual materials, as well as with 
supplemental firsthand experiences in 
(1) observation, (2) participation, and 
(3) status-leadership. Since campus fa- 
cilities are limited, the cooperation of 
community and state ncies and of 
administrators in the field might be so- 
licited so that the off-campus program 
might ne and improve. 

irsthand experiences in observation 
mean putting the student face-to-face 
with actual educational situations. Visi- 
tation and field trips should be of fre- 
uent occurrence. e student should 
re) in schools of varying types and 
sizes. He should have opportunities to 
see civic organizations and clubs at 
work, to observe ee and com- 
munity activities upils and parents, 
and to become acquaineel with the 
state department of education and its 
officials. 
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The student should be en to 
participate actively as a member of com- 
mittees and other groups dealing with 
live educational issues and problems. 
He might serve on teachers’ committees, 
with parent-teacher groups, student 

ps, community organizations, in pro- 
essional meetings, and in conference 
lanning—always as a contributing mem- 

r, on a par with other members of the 

up. Such experiences provide mean- 
ingful bases for democratic class discus- 
sion, and for further reading and study. 
They also increase the student's sensitiv- 
ity to school-community wants and needs, 
his expertness in critical, creative think- 
ing as applied to the group process, and 
his competency in personnel relations. 

The preparation program must pro- 
vide the prospective administrator with 
opportunities to exercise status-leader- 
ship, if he is to develop in administrative 
ability. The developmental process as- 
sumes no automatic or magic transfer 
from knowledge about education to abil- 
ity in educational leadership. There 
must be experience involving real ad- 
ministrative responsibility. Although we 
have had to rely in most instances upon 
in-service education to accomplish this 
purpose, it should be provided in the 
preparation program. 

Progress might well be made in status- 
leadership experience by the utilization 
of a modified type of administrative in- 
ternship. The prospective administrator 
could be placed in several situations in 
rotation—a week or more in a village 
school, another week or two in a city 
system, and at least a few days in the 
state department of education. This t 
of experience could be expanded for 
tion of such a program should be no 
more difficult than setting up an off- 
campus student-teaching program. Prac- 
ticing administrators delegate authority 
and responsibility to various members of 
their staffs; there are many lesser ad- 
ministrative tasks that would provide 


_ graduate interns with opportunities for 


firsthand experiences in educational lead- 
ership. Some of these could be found on 
the campus, particularly if there is a 


campus laboratory school. Others could 


be found in school-community survey 
ate me and in curriculum planning and 
uation work. 

As the master’s degree becomes com- 
monplace in teacher preparation for 
stan certification, and as the prep- 
aration programs for administrators are 
expanded in the area of special knowl- 
edge and ability, there will be an in- 
creasing demand for degree recognition 
at the end of the sixth year of higher 
education. No name for this degree has 
as yet been uniformly acce It is 
suggested that Ed.L. (Educational Lead- 
er) or P.Ed. (Professional Educator) 
might be appropriate. Since educational 
leadership is also exhibited in the field 
of instruction, a parallel curriculum 
leading to this degree might give more 
adequate recognition to master-teachers, 
as well as to school administrators. 


Suggested Outline of Two-Year Gradu- 

ate-School Program of Preparation for 

School Administrators, Leading to the 
P.Ed. Degree 


STUDY AREAS 


Semester 
Hours 
Major: 
Budgeting, Finance, Business, and Of- 
fice Practices 
Administering the School Plant 
Planning, Adjustment, and Evaluation 
of School Organizations 

Student Activities and Student Wel- 

fare 

Supervision and Improvement of In- 

struction 
(stressing experiences in observa- 
tion) 

Administrative-Personnel Relationships 9 
(stressing experiences in participa- 
tion) 

Internship and Creative Projects 
(stressing experiences in status- 
leadership) 

Minor: 

Multiple-minor (psychology, sociology, 

business, law, and public adminis- 


Gen. Ed.: 
General Education (elective) ....... 6 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK AS A TEACHER-EDUCATION 
LABORATORY 


Maurice F. Freehill 


A MAJOR current emphasis in 
teacher education is directed toward 
community-oriented experience. A_ re- 
cent report by the American Council on 
Education deals extensively with off- 
campus-training experiences provided 
by Chicago Teachers College, Ohio State 
University, and other teacher-education 
institutions. In this report and else- 
where, there is evidence of a widespread 
attempt to use sociological practicum for 
the pur of securing community un- 
derstanding as a professional require- 
ment of the teacher. 

Teacher education has generally rec- 
ognized that the school is conditioned 
by the community and that adequate 
training programs must provide “respon- 
sible participation in all of the im- 


rtant phases of the teachers’ activities 
both in and out of the school.”* 
Activities required of students have 
not ordinarily included such areas as 
commercial enterprise and local politics; 
they have become increasingly synony- 
mous with activity in social-service agen- 


cies. Some colleges allow a portion of 
student-teaching credit to those who 
spend a period of time assisting a * so 
bation officer, a child-placement officer, 
or a child-welfare worker. In many 
schools, physical education and recrea- 
tion majors are regularly assigned to do 

rt of their student teaching as group 
eader or assistant group leader in 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. programs, in 
scout troops, or in youth canteens. In 
other cases, these activities are not ac- 
cepted as student teaching but are pre- 
teaching requirements. 

Different programs have aimed vari- 
ously at breadth and/or depth of con- 


* Blackwell, Gordon W. Toward Community 
Understanding. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1943. 

* Association for Student-Teaching. Proceed- 
ings of Annual Meetings: 26th Yearbook (At- 
lantic City, 1947), p. 2. 


How may teacher education go beyond 
the conventional channels in developing 
a deeper understanding of human rela- 
tionships? Can enriching experiences be 
extended at the preservice level? How 
can the institution take fullest advantage 
of the resources in its area? These are 
some of the issues explored by Mr. Free- 
hill, Director, Bureau of Research, West- 
ern Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. 


tact. In certain programs, the student 
goes on a sort of sight-seeing tour. He 
observes the school and the community 
agencies that immingle in nurturing, 
guiding, and directing the child. One 
may see a juvenile court in action and 
a social hour in a boys’ and girls’ club; 
another may see a “Y" swimming class 
and accompany a worker from a place- 
ment agency while she interviews pros- 
pective foster parents; a third may go 
to a union-welfare meeting and examine 
the workings of the community chest. 
It is supposed that each of these experi- 
ences expands understanding of the com- 
munity and consequently adds to teach- 
ing ability. 

his scatter method is being aban- 
doned in favor of a more penetrating, 
continued experience with a few persons 
or a single group. Under this plan, stu- 
dents have directed Y.M.C.A. groups, 
have undertaken and completed proj- 
ects with sea scouts, have administered 
tests and conducted interviews with 
juvenile officers, have worked closely in 
the placement of dependent children, 
and much more commonly have done 
clerical work either with social recrea- 
tion groups or child services such as the 
juvenile court, training schools, or 
schools for the mentally deficient. In 
such cases the student is scarcely an 
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onlooker as he often accepts extensive 

this participation becomes respon- 
sible rather than observational, an in- 
cipient danger is a. It would 
be unfortunate if this limited experience 
is construed as training in the specialized 
techniques of social work and especially 
the clinical techniques of certain areas of 
social work. Acquaintance with the pur- 

and methods of other social serv- 
ices makes for increased cooperation with 
agencies and for better understanding of 
children. These laboratory programs do 
not alter the objectives of teacher educa- 
tion. They merely implement learni 

rinciples of integration and persona 

involvement to educate teachers who will 
know the social forces that surround the 
child. 

Because the ey ene are so easily con- 
fused, it is useful to restate the goals of 
participation in social-work activities. To 
do this, it is necessary to determine 
wherein the purposes and procedures of 
the other social agencies are like those of 
the school. It may then be ible to 
determine how such activities lend them- 
selves to the professional preparation of 
teachers. 


Common Ground 


With increasing acceptance of public 


responsibility for human welfare and 
with psychologic and sociologic emphasis 
on holistic theories and with increased 
organization of recreation, it was inevi- 
table that there would grow a «closer 
affiliation between education and social 
group work. Several points of agree- 
ment may be noted here. 

First, the clientele of one service is 
rapidly becoming identical with that of 
the other. Expansion of education has 
been more than paralleled by the growth 
of social services. These latter are no 
longer services for “problem people.” On 
the contrary, they now serve a majority 
of —_ in one capacity or another. 

€ recreation movement has recently 
contributed to the coordination of school 
and social agencies. The emotional iso- 
lation, high tension, spare time, and 
monotony of an industrial society have 
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made leisure a public problem and there- 
fore a problem for all public agencies. 
ized a “public responsibility” for 
onan of leisure that leled the re- 
—— for health and education. 
he p-work method came into the 
school largely through recreation and 
maintains its strongest expression there.* 
Both institutions have, furthermore, ac- 
cepted the more recent philosophy of 
recreation with its emphasis on cultural 
and spiritual purposes. Early group work 
attempted (1) to protect children from 
environment and (2) to provide for 
socialization.* Recently, however, group 
workers, such as Mr. Slavson, have given 
major importance to the creative values 
of recreation which are distinctly edu- 
cational. Mr. Lieberman has written, 
“Group work’s outstanding contribution 
to the field of education is the experience 
that it provides in social living.”® The 
school and the social agency have not 
neglected the spo values of recrea- 
tion as an anti-delinquency technique, 
but have become more vigorous in seek- 
ing out the positive values of play. They 
are, therefore, agreed on purpose and 
techniques. It follows that training in 
recreation methods is essential in teacher 
education, and ticipation in social 
group work provides it. 

A third bond arises in the recent com- 
mon concern with major social issues.* 
Educators have been concerned with so- 
cial problems and trends. Some main- 
tain that it is the function of 
the school to plan all social reconstruc- 
tion. Even those who disagree on this 
point would accept the social-work con- 
viction of the personal and community 
significance in group interaction. Con- 
cern with group functioning leads to 
the New College conclusion that certain 
phases of teacher education are “insepa- 


*Lieberman, Joshua, ed. New Trends in 
—- Work, p. 3. Association Press, New York, 

*Slavson, S. R. Creative Group Education. 
Association Press, New York, 1987. 

* Lieberman, Joshua. Op. cit., p. 4. 

*DuVall, Everett W. Personality and Social 
Group Work. Association Press, New York, 1943. 
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rably related to certain forms of social 


A fourth bond between education and 
social group work results from a new 
center of interest in the latter. The cen- 
ter has shifted from program to ea 
ality and to direction by the educator 
rather than by the a The em- 
phasis has moved from buildings and 
mass activities to, growth and develop- 
ment of individuals. Workers such as 
Mr. us with the “All Nations 
Boys’ Club” made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the study of individual differ- 
ences. This point of view outside of 
education is stated by Mr. Slavson: “To 
whatever degree it may be necessary to 
do so, one of the major functions of 
group-work education is psychological 
and vocational guidance.” * This func- 
tion is shared with the school. In fact it 
has been argued that group work has the 
advantage in the area since there is no 
requirement for specific increments of 
directed learning.*° It therefore pro- 
vides a professional laboratory for teach- 
ers. 
Schools and other social services have 
largely extended their responsibilities in 
the areas of adjustment, moral educa- 
tion, and all the guidance problems. 
They therefore share much knowledge 
and some ignorance about diagnosis and 
therapy. They also share the pur of 
building individual maturity pon prec 
pendence. 

A further connection arises in the 
common acceptance of a new kind of 
discipline. Mr. Kilpatrick, as a spokesman 
for modern education, defends the point 
of view that man must live socially and 
is ethically bound even to the extent of 
respecting the rights of those who shall 
come after him. He desires obedience to 
parents, for it “leads to obedience to the 


"Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“New College for the Education of Teachers 
Teachers » Columbia University.” T. C. 
Bulletin, 25th Series, No. 3, p. 5; January 1934. 

*DuVall, Everett W. Op. cit., p. 16. 

* Slavson, S. R. Op. cit., p. 40. 

* DuVall, Everett W. Op. cit., p. 75. 
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reasonable demands of others.” ** In 
group work, Mr. Slavson advocates con- 
trol through inhibiting by group necessi- 
ties..2 Both advocate discipline arising 
from social understanding and a desire 
for social approval. Educators and social 
workers have been allied in advocating 
disciplines that depart from those asso- 
ciated with enforced 
laboratory experience wi ups 
been for the 
student teacher to learn the ways of disci- 
pline with something less than teacher 
authority. 

Perhaps the most effective relation- 
ship between the two fields is established 
by a commonness of method. Both prac- 
tice, in some measure, and advocate most 
vigorously, a theory of client purposing 
and client experiencing. It is abun- 
dantly clear that the activity concept un- 
derlies recent educational theory, and 
self-determination is considered essential 
in the activity. Mr. Kilpatrick, in a 
preface, orients educational theory to- 
ward “the development of social and 
moral characters through and by the ex- 
perience, under wise guidance, of respon- 
sible living in association.” ** Mr. Lieb- 
erman agrees with this view and argues 
for the “ounce of realistic experience.” ** 
He writes: “If we wish to perpetuate 
democracy, we must permit democracy to 
be experienced.” ** Mr. Slavson, too, is 
concerned with the shared responsibili- 
ties of democratic procedure: “The 
group experiences tending to improve 

nality most are those that bring 

the child most closely into face-to-face 
friendly relationships with his contem- 
raries and adults.”** Further simi- 
arity of method is shown through the 
common recognition that “the primary 
need of the human personality is affec- 
tion.”** This leads to a practice charac- 
terized by approving, encouraging, and 
developing acceptance of the individual. 

* Kilpatrick, William H. Group Education for 


a Democracy, p. 128. Association Press, New 
York, 1940. 


™ Slavson, S. R. Op. cit., p. 40. 

* Kilpatrick, William H. Op. cit., p. vi. 
* Lie , Joshua. cit., p. 10. 
Lieberman, Joshua. /bid., 

Slavson, S. t., p. 
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It is, of course, the mental-hygiene view 
in education. Commonness in methodol- 

arises from agreement on (1) what 
constitutes an effective learning situation, 
(2) what constitutes basic subject mat- 
ter, and (3) what constitutes the most 
important need. With agreement on 
method it is to be expected that 
teachers and ye group leaders will be 
characterized by common qualities. De- 
sirable teachers are described as havi 
the traits that Mr. Lieberman woul 
choose as characteristic of desirable group 
leaders: maturity, emotional adjustment, 
resourcefulness, creative enquiry, culture, 
and social mindedness.** 


Values of Participation 


Since education and social group work 
serve a common clientele, agree on disci- 
pline and methodology, and share pur- 
poses of recreation, personality growth, 
and social competence, it is logical that 
one provides a partial laboratory for the 
other. It is hoped that expansion of par- 
per penny in this area will develop skills 
and understandings vital in the school’s 
ability to meet community-conditioned 
child needs. 

Students learn something about the 
ways and means of children’s lives. They 
learn of the a nonschool agen- 
cies that shape these lives. They learn 
informal ways of providing security and 
social guidance for children. Beyond 
this, and perhaps more significant, they 
learn techniques for classroom teaching. 
They learn methods of nonauthoritative 
discipline and methods of encouraging 
groups to move in useful and self-direc- 
tive ways. 

Enthusiasms for these learnings tend to 
lead supervisors and students beyond the 
warranted assumptions. They overesti- 
mate the value of the experience. Their 
errors are two. First, there is the assump- 
tion that students have examined and 
even understood the whole pattern of a 
child’s life. Obviously, this is untrue 
because the less-social and less-organized 
activities remain unexamined. 

The second, and much more common 


* Lieberman, Joshua. Op. cit., p. 68. 
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error, is made by the public and the 
trainee though less often by the profes- 
sor. It is the assumption that the expe- 
rience develops emotional therapists, 
clinical and personal 
counselors. Most students have not ob- 
served and certainly have not partici- 
pated in these specialized services. A 
very few may be assigned to groups where 
the first concern is with the deviate; even 
fewer are assigned to groups directed by 
the philosophic pur of socializing 
primitive and aggressive behavior. The 
majority participate in hobby or recrea- 
tion oo where the children, the pur- 
poses, and the methods are essentially 
the same as those in the classroom. 
Largely, they learn group-work methods 
and not counseling techniques. 
Group-work methods are not to be con- 
fused with the counseling and clinical 
services of certain public and private 
ncies. Group methods are tech- 
niques that have come into educational 
ractice through the social services. 
hey are, nevertheless, an integral part 
of modern education with its broad so- 
ciological objectives and its attention to 
the wholeness of experience. It is diffi- 
cult, however, for the neophyte to recog- 
nize a distinction between agency group 
work and agency clinical services. It 1s 
particularly difficult for him to realize 
the limitation of his participation in 
them. Counseling is an intriguing area 
and many people imagine themselves as 
competent manipulators of human ad- 
justment. Large numbers of these peo- 
le are in educational or social-service 
elds. Mr. Shoben’s recent study of pri- 
vate counseling accentuated 
for some time, been conceded.** There 
is much unqualified, and perhaps dan- 
gerous, counseling. The very self-assur- 
ance of these counselors gives warning 
that a little experience may be a danger- 
ous thing. The student should be made 
aware of the gaps in his knowledge and 
skill. He should know what things this 
participation did not provide. 
It is most important that the teacher in 
training should know the outcomes that 


* Shoben, Edward . “Private Clinicians 


in Loe. American Psychologist 8: 
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are expected from an experience so 
closely related to his ba ome teach- 
ing. These outcomes are not so much 
specialized techniques as they are atti- 
tudes, knowledges, and methods applica- 
ble to all kinds of educational effort. The 
student might some of 
the following to develo - 


skills associated with with meth 


in teaching; (2) to develop self-confi- 
dence and acceptance of children; (3) to 
develop understanding of social back- 
grounds and ability to work with other 
agencies; (4) to make direct community 
contributions and satisfying human con- 
tacts; (5) to sensitize himself to social 
problems and to human needs. 


SHOULD COLLEGE TEACHERS TAKE EDUCATION 
COURSES? 


George W. Angell and Leonard S. Laws 


es the authors of this article were 
actively engaged in a graduate program 
of higher education designed to produce 
well-qualified candidates for college- 
teaching positions, it was naturally im- 
portant to gather evidence from a variety 
of sources concerning appropriate ex- 
periences which should be included in 
a graduate program congas for the 
reparation of college teachers. By and 
arge, heads of college departments have 
been given the major responsibility for 
recruiting and selecting new faculty mem- 
bers. It seemed important, therefore, to 
contact a number of heads of departments 
in a variety of colleges and ask them to 
indicate the types of professional yr 
tion they considered important as back- 
grounds for college teaching. To secure 
a cross-sectional opinion of such college 
employers, a questionnaire was sent to 
some 300 heads of departments repre- 
senting 60 colleges and universities dis- 
tributed among seven Northern states. 
One hundred eight returned their ques- 
tionnaires wholly or aren completed. 
One of the questions asked these heads 
of departments to rate some 13 possible 
graduate courses in professional educa- 
tion according to the following scale: 
“a must course,” “a worth-while course,” 
“of little or no value.” In order to 
determine an appropriate rank for these 
courses as they were judged by heads of 
departments, the first classification was 
given three points, the second two points, 
and the last one point. Using a simple 
process of computing the arithmetic 
means for each of the _ professional 
courses, a composite rank was computed 
as shown in Table I. 

Since a mean value of 2.00 would in- 
dicate a course considered on the average 
as one which had moderate value in the 
professional preparation of college teach- 
ers, it is easy to see that these heads of 
departments, in general, do not rate any 
professional-education course as highly 


Educational leaders everywhere support 
the growing conviction that student teach- 
ing is a “must” in the preservice prepara- 
tion of the elementary- and high-school 
teacher. College teachers, however, or 
perhaps we should say those who prepare 
and employ college teachers, seem less 
certain about the contribution of this 
particular experience to success in the 
college classroom. Mr. Angell, of the New 
Paltz, New York, State Teachers College, 
and Mr. Laws, of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, did not uncover much 
enthusiasm on the part of a representa- 
tive group of college department heads. 
Reports of further investigations will be 
anticipated. 


important. It is interesting, however, to 
notice how heads of departments ranked 
these education courses. Although su- 
experience seems to 
ave been recognized universally as an 
important aspect of preparing college 


TABLE I 


THE VALUE OF PROFESSIONAL-EDUCATION 
CouRSES FOR TRAINING COLLEGE TEACHERS 
As ASSESSED BY 104 Heaps oF 
CoLLEGE DEPARTMENTS 


Mean 

Course Value* 

Psychol of 2.19 
Supervised Teaching Experience......... 2.15 
Techniques of Col Instruction........ 2.11 
Counseling College Students............. 1.97 
History and Philosophy of Education..... 1.89 
Evaluation in Higher Education......... 1.82 
Curriculum | opment in College... ... 1.82 
Mental Hygiene and College Students.... 1.70 
Audio-Visual Instruction................ 1.68 
Statistical Methods for College Teachers.. 1.61 
‘ost - escent wt Development 1.56 
College Administration. ................ 1.41 


* Highest possible value — 3.00; lowest 
sible value — 1.00. ad 
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teachers, it is especially interesting to 
note that heads of departments ranked 
such experience lower than an academic 
course in the area of psychology of the 
learning process. It is also interesting 
to note that they ranked a course in 
techniques of college instruction almost 
as highly as they did the supervised- 
teaching experience. 

Another interesting point is that two 
psychology courses, one in the process of 


TABLE II 


Tue VALUE oF PROFESSIONAL-EDUCATION 
Courses ror TRAINING COLLEGE TEACHERS AS 
AssEssep sy Heaps oF IN LARGE, 
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learning and the other in general growth 
and development of post-adolescence, 
were ranked at almost extreme ends of 
the scale. It seems obvious that the ap- 
plication of knowledge concerning the 
growth and development of college 
youth has not gained wide recognition 
among these heads of departments. 
Psychology departments might well de- 
vote some energy to more and better 
publicity concerning the value of such 
courses. 

Since college teachers have been open 
to criticism for their unreliable grading 
practices,’ it would seem that heads of 
departments might have given a higher 


SMALL rating to a substantial course in evalua- 
' tion in higher education. Such a title 
os waldo. might not have given the raters the con- 
ment heads whorated notation that its purpose would be to 
the education courses help college teachers develop better tests 
Gendunte courses and more reliable means for judging the 

Small | Medium Large success of their students. 
aed OF The authors included in Table II 
aa enough of the top-ranking courses to give 
, ; the reader a picture of the general trend 
Techuiques of College 2.46 | 2.33 | 2.00 of opinions by heads of departments in 
Instruction......... 2.40| 2.43 | 1.92 small, medium, and large colleges. It is 
2.731} 2.2 |2.06 t see that, in general, heads of de- 
Counseling College partments in large universities place less 

Students........... 2.50 | 2.22 | 1.74 
Statistical Methods for *Cole, Luella. The Background for College 
College T: 1.50} 1.58 | 1.64 Teaching, pp. 412-462. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 
TABLE III 


Tae VALUE oF PROFESSIONAL-EDUCATION COURSES FOR TRAINING COLLEGE TEACHERS AS 
Ratep spy Heaps or DEPARTMENTS IN Four CoLLEGE ACADEMIC AREAS 


Professional-education courses and their rated values 
for preparation of college teachers 
Departments represented by 
chairmen making the ratings N Supervised chology | Techni 
Teaching of College College 
Process Instruction | Students 
*Professional Departments.......... ‘ 
30 2.19 2.41 2.20 2.06 
20 2.20 2.26 2.27 2.05 
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value on education courses than do 
similar authorities in smaller institutions. 
The only one of the 13 suggested courses 
for which this trend was reversed was the 
course entitled “Statistical Methods for 
College Teachers.” This would not be 
unexpected since, by and large, heads of 
departments in larger universities have 
under their guidance more research and 
graduate professors, and are therefore 
more likely to be interested in a training 
program which emphasizes skill in sta- 
tistics. 

It was possible to separate 101 of the 
returned questionnaires into four major 
academic divisions as shown in Table 
III. It is interesting to note that heads 
of natural-science departments consist- 
ently rated these professional courses 
lower than did their colleagues in the 
other departments. Smallest differences 
in departmental opinions occurred 
among the values assigned to supervised 
teaching. Another very interesting point 
is the consistency with which heads of 
professional departments rated each 
course with higher value than that ac- 
corded by heads of departments in any 
of the other divisions. On the other 
hand, there was almost no difference in 
the ratings of different courses by heads 
of the humanities and the social-science 
departments. 

Table IV tells us something about the 
experience of the heads of departments 
who returned the questionnaires. As 
would be expected, a large majority of 
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them have more than 16 years of college- 
teaching experience and less than 30 
years of such experience. This is some 
evidence as to the representativeness of 
the small sample utilized in this study. 
No clear trends appear in Table IV. It 
is interesting to note, however, that 
heads of departments with a medium 
number of years of college — 
seem to place less value on education 
courses as preparation for college teach- 
ing than do either the old-timers or those 
younger heads of departments with less 
than 15 years of college teaching. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
fact that the heads of departments with 
the least college experience seem to be, 
in general, most interested in a 
college teachers take part in professional- 
education courses as part of their grad- 
uate training. Could this mean that 
younger heads of departments with more 
recent training in our graduate schools 
see more clearly the need for professional 
preparation at the college level for teach- 
ing, or does it possibly mean that these 
younger heads of departments are more 
willing to try out new ideas? Some of 
the readers might interpret such informa- 
tion as indicative of youthful lack of 
insight into the whole problem of em- 
ploying high calibre college teachers. 
It would indeed be interesting to follow 
up such speculations with an intensive 
study of the types of college teachers em- 
ployed by young heads of departments 
and the relative effectiveness of college 


TABLE IV 


Tue VALUE or EpucaTION CoursES FOR TRAINING COLLEGE-TEACHERS AS RATED BY 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS WITH DIFFERING AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Professional-education courses and their rated values 
<a for preparation of college teachers 
Years of college-teaching i 
of heads of departmen the N 
ege 
Process Instruction | Students 
18 .35 2.31 2.19 2.00 
0-15 years (Young) ................ 23 2.28 2.52 2.33 2.20 
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staff members employed under such con- ences, however, seem to be much more 
ditions. pe than others to these potential 

In general, it may be said that heads employers. Such information should be 
of allege departments place little value of value to those who are charged with 


on courses in professional education as_ responsibility for developing pear 
a means of preparing college teachers. programs for the preparation o 
Certain professional-education experi- 


college 


THE ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO TEACHER EDUCATION 
Samuel M. Holton 


techniques 
are useful in the production of automo- 
biles, but they are wasteful in the educa- 
tion of teachers. Leaders in teacher 
education have recognized for a long 
time that the skills and techniques which 
make up good teaching vary tremendous- 
ly from one teacher to another. Teach- 
ing personalities are quite varied and the 
techniques which a particular teacher 
might use are more dependent on the 
personality of that teacher than on any 
other factor. Nevertheless, college pro- 
ams for teacher education are still 
argely on a mass-production basis. 

Some of those concerned with the pro- 
fessional education of teachers have said 
that the task of individualizing instruc- 
tion is an impossible one. The real 
answer, however, seems to lie in what 
might be called an analytical approach 
to teacher education. This would in- 
volve analysis of the skills, understand- 
ings, and weaknesses of prospective 
teachers. This analysis, not catalog 
courses, would then become the basis for 
a program designed to develop the ef 
tentialities of a given individual for 
teaching. 

Perhaps the first step in developing 
an analytical approach to teacher educa- 
tion would be the recognition within the 
school or department of education of 
some of the principles which are bei 
taught students of education. The insti- 
tutions training teachers are frequently 
in the unenviable position of practicing 
something different from what they are 
preaching. While they are reciting to 
their students the evils of overdepart- 
mentalization, impersonal teaching pro- 
cedures, and poor scheduling, they are 
following the traditional practices of the 
college subject-matter departments with 
which they are affiliated in minutely sub- 
dividing subject material, lecturing, and 

uizzing large groups of students whom 
they will never know personally and, in 
general, so organizing their work that 


The literature of teacher education 
shows a growing interest in the extent 
to which departmentalization may be 
justified. The challenge is not limited 
to the subject-matter fields; it is clearly 
heard by many who are responsible for 
the professional development of the pros- 
pective teacher. Mr. Holton, Assistant 
Professor of Education, the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, is not only 
critical of the over-all organization now 
commonly observed; he has some definite 
convictions which he expresses in this 
article. 


the subject and not the student is the 
basic consideration. Educational psy- 
chology, history, sociology, philosophy, 
materials and methods, and student 
teaching have become as air-tight com- 
tments as any high-school courses in 
istory, English, mathematics, or science. 
When students call attention to the dis- 
crepancy between preaching and _ prac- 
tice, instructors are prone to give the 
weak excuse that the college student is 
more mature, or that it is necessary to fit 
into the pattern of departmental organ- 
ization within that college or university. 
The fact remains that if the education of 
teachers follows the same laws as the 
education of students, subdepartmental- 
ization must go. Instruction must be 
adapted to student needs if it is to be 
efficient in developing teaching person- 
alities. 

One method of reducing the dangers 
of departmentalization would involve 
the treating of professional swbject ma- 
terial as a single unit. The education 
student would be enrolled in one educa- 
tion course. The unit of organization 
would become the student himself, and 
not the logical subdivisions which have 
become formalized and given course 
numbers. A single instructor or a com- 
mittee of instructors would be charged 
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with the res ibility of guiding a stu- 
dent or s groups of students ugh 
their entire professional program. If 
necessary, course numbers might be re- 
tained, but the teaching material would 
be determined by the instructor in terms 
of the —_ of development of each stu- 
dent, rather than by the catalog. It 
would become the function of the in- 
structor to determine teacher-candidate 
efficiency, both in technique and in sub- 
ject-matter background, and then to 
make provision for development of what 
might be called teaching potential. The 
instructor who formerly found himself 
in the position of teaching students 
whom he saw for brief and highly for- 
mal sessions over a period as short as 
16 or even 12 weeks would, under the 
suggested arrangement, be assured of 
longer contact. Longer contacts should 
make for better acquaintance, and hence 
for more accurate evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of instruction. 

Elimination of subdepartmentaliza- 
tion of the professional field of educa- 
tion would provide possibilities for in- 
creased flexibility of several types. Not 
only could course content for the entire 
professional program of the teacher be 
organized on the basis of student status 
and need at the beginning of the pro- 

m, but experiences might be planned 
or particular groups of students with- 
out any fear that they would overlap 
or duplicate responsibilities of other 
courses. Furthermore, course materials 
need not be compressed or stretched to 
cover arbitrary periods of time. The 
speed of study may be adjusted to the 
speed of comprehension by the student. 
Sequence of coverage may be adjusted to 
the pupils’ background of information. 
The so-called “experience-centered” ap- 
proach becomes feasible. Also, physical 
and mental traits may be observed early; 
where necessary, remedial teaching may 
be undertaken and continued without 
interruption by the ending of the term 
or change of instructors. The counsel- 
ing of students would become less formal 
than at present. The formal interview be- 
tween teacher and student to determine 
course programs would be replaced by 
more natural and frequent contact. 


Counseling and teaching would become 
a single process. Teaching would in- 
volve not merely the repeating of subject 
matter, but the interpretation of the 
subject matter by the teacher-counselor 
to the student in a real teaching situa- 
tion. 

In the occasional field where more 
specialization seems desirable, staff mem- 
bers with special fields of interest might 
be made available when they were 
needed. Thus the specialist in adoles- 
cent psychology might have occasional 
contact with the students of secondary 
education throughout the entire course 
sequence. His services would be re- 
yg ia by the instructor in charge on 

e basis of need. While the student 
might be deprived of some opportunit 
for intensive specialization, he woul 
be Fa ee to view each phase of his 
professional training in relation to other 

hases. 

The problem of securing competent 
instructors for a nondepartmentalized 
proven of teacher education would not 

great. It is, of course, sometimes 
argued that so large a proportion of the 
professional training of teachers could 
not be assumed by the specialists who 
now teach in our colleges and universi- 
ties. Such an argument assumes that the 
instructor on the undergraduate level is 
a specialist only in the subject in which 
he is instructing. 

In this connection there are several 
points which might be considered. First, 
a college instructor does not teach in 
a field as narrow as that in which he does 
his graduate research. In the true sense 
of the word, he is a specialist in only a 
limited portion of the field in which he 
is teaching. On the other hand, in some 
fields, such as materials and methods or 
student teaching, it is seldom ible 
to secure college staff members who have 
done most of their graduate work in such 
fields. Most graduate schools insist that 
their doctoral candidates in the field of 
education have extensive preparation in 
the general field of education. Indeed, 
most eens and schools of educa- 
tion find it necessary to require instruc- 
tors to teach in a field broader than or 
outside their narrow specialization even 
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at the t time. It might also be 
noted t it is not impossible for a 
teacher to fill in small gaps in his train- 
ing at the same time he is conducting a 
pr of teacher education. He may 
through additional reading and contacts 
with others of the staff refresh his pre- 
vious training in any of the several fields 
in which he might be expected to teach. 

The approach suggested above does 
not require the single instructor to do all 
of the teaching in the field of teacher 
education, nor even to assume the entire 
responsibility for the selection of course 
material. Adequate provision could be 
made within any school of education for 
assistance in the selection of course ma- 
terial and in the conduct of the courses 
themselves. The instructor would serve 
primarily as coordinator of the learning 
activities desirable for the training of the 
particular group with whom he was 
working. Teacher education becomes his 
speciality. As a specialist he would have 
a better-defined field than the specialist 
in history, school administration, or edu- 
cational psychology. 

Proposals for basing teacher education 
on analysis of individual needs represent 
a different point of view from that on 
which present programs of teacher edu- 
cation are organized. The present plan 
generally assumes that there have n 
abstracted certain basic areas, such as 
history of education, educational psy- 
chology, materials and methods, student 
teaching, and methods in teaching spe- 
cific subjects like mathematics, English, 
or history. It assumes that these areas 
are distinct courses for which course 
credit can be determined. It assumes 
that the only effective method of teach- 
ing is around highly organized and ~ 
cialized bodies of information. he 
teachers of these subjects must be highly 
trained specialists who have considered 
the problems involved over a number of 
years. They have obtained much broader 
and deeper understandings through the 
careful consideration of their subject 
fields than could be obtained in any 
other manner. They know their sub- 


jects well, and from their information 
they draw examples which are essential 
for proper understanding on the part of 
their students. 

A developmental philosophy of educa- 
tion would require a more highly indi- 
vidualized are for the education of 
teachers. It might recognize that there 
are logically defined areas of subject 
matter which are organized for the con- 
venience of the research worker. It 
would assume, however, that each sub- 
ject taught should prove of particular 
value to the student making use of it. 
It would re ize that understanding 
of the subject itself is dependent on the 
care with which the subject matter is 
made applicable to the problems of the 
individual student. It would recognize 
that much of the subject matter which is 
of interest to the research specialist in 
the field of education has very little sig- 
nificance to the prospective teacher. ft 
would recognize that subject matter is 
less important than specific skills and 
traits which may be developed. 

The basic difference between these two 
theories of teacher education is that one 
emphasizes subject matter and the other 
individual needs. The sec- 
ond assumes that needs will vary from 
time to time and that the important 
thing is to make efficient provision for 
the recognition of individual differences 
in need. Subject matter has no impor- 
tance except as it may be used by the 
prospective teacher in arriving at a bet- 
ter understanding of the duties in her 
job as a teacher. The basis for organiza- 
tion of course material in the field of 
teacher education becomes the need of 
the student and not the previously con- 
structed pattern or organization. 

So long as we insist on using the de- 
vices of mass production in education 
based on inflexible course credits and 
organization, just so | 
will we neglect provision for individua 
skill. Until we recognize the necessity 
for analyzing student needs, we will not 
be developing good programs for teacher 
education. 


USING THE COMMUNITY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Evelyn R. Hodgdon and Robert W. Saunders 


O..: has but to pick up a newspaper 
or listen to the radio to become aware of 
the increased complexity of our way of 
life. The advent of the so-called atomic 
age has placed great emphasis upon tech- 
nological progress and the new areas of 
scientific training which it implies. Less 
dramatic but none-the-less important is 
the tremendous increase in the amount 
of accumulated knowledge which con- 
cerns social living. This latter creates 
significant problems for the curriculum- 
maker. 

Colleges for teacher education must 
select from the vast amount of knowl- 
edge about ourselves and our society that 
which is most pertinent in educati 
teachers, keeping in mind the limit 
time the prospective teacher has for 
preparation. Likewise it is essential to 
select and arrange experiences in a se- 
quence to make the knowledge most 
meaningful to the learner. Inevitably 
there is much disagreement concerning 
this selection and arrangement. 

We can probably agree, however, that 
teachers need to live effectively with peo- 
ple in the community and that they need 
ability to guide the growth of children 
in a democratic culture. To meet these 
needs one must have knowledge but even 
more important is “know-how.” Skill as 
a practitioner is in laboratory 
experiences provided there is adequate 
a Both knowledge and “know- 

w” are dependent on opportunities to 

ractice when one is not “playing for 

eeps” and to know and face realities 
while guidance is available. To take the 
step from being a college student to be- 
ing a professional adult in a community 
needs ample opportunity to try out one’s 
self when the stakes are not too high, 
For example, a student who is not “play- 
ing for keeps” suffers few ill effects when 
a lesson is unsatisfactory because he has 
not planned well. He has the oppor- 
tunity to learn through his mistake be- 
cause he can have immediate guidance. 


Both Miss Hodgdon and Mr. Saunders 
are actively engaged in the supervision of 
off-campus experiences provided for the 
students of the State Teachers College at 
Oneonta, New York. In preparing this 

they have drawn upon their rich 
backgrounds of experience in this rapidly 
expanding area of teacher education. 
Their “down-to-earth” approach is de- 
scribed in realistic terms. 


Skill in human relations with other 
staff members and with the people of the 
community is as essential to teaching suc- 
cess as guiding the growth of children. 
Indeed, ability to bring about change in 
the total school and community environ- 
ment is often basic to the successful 
growth of children. 

Resources to develop “know-how” 
through laboratory experiences are found 
around the colleges. The various ty 
of communities, the ways in which they 
are organized to meet their social, eco- 
nomic, and educational needs, the or- 
ganizations and social services available 
to them are valuable resources. The 
people of all ages living in these com- 
munities, the natural resources, the 
farms, the industries, all have potential 
opportunities for laboratory experiences. 

Resources may be found by the indi- 
vidual student or by the college staff. 
Communities or schools may invite the 
college to use some specific situation for 
mutual benefit. It should not be diffi- 
cult to interest the college area in a co- 
operative effort to develop beginning 
teachers with “know-how.” 

Potential experiences are great in va- 
riety and can be selected to meet the 
needs and interests of individual stu- 
dents. A prospective teacher and a child 
may be a laboratory experience. The 
student can select a child with whom he 
has frequent contacts, study his behavior 
in his family, his neighborhood, and his 
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school. Through such an activity he 
will learn to make careful observations 
and records and to interpret behavior 
development from his anecdotal records. 
Even more important, the student will 
see how a child grows as he reacts to his 
various environments. 

Another step in the teacher’s growth 
is helping with children’s activities as 
organized baby sitting, story telling, 
sponsoring various kinds of clubs, help- 
ing with playgrounds, mother’s assistant 
at children’s parties, a weekend in a day 
nursery and a children’s home. Some 
kinds of experience involve producing 
plays for children and getting their reac- 
tions, helping with music groups and 
play festivals. Of course, observation, 

rticipation, and the fuller responsi- 

ility in student teaching fall into their 
respective places in teacher education. 
On the participation level of laboratory 
experience is such an instance as the one 
in which a group of students went to 
visit a seventh grade preparing for a 
Valentine party. At once they found 
themselves involved in such activities as 
helping to plan refreshments for a cer- 
tain number, exchanging suggestions for 
decorating the gymnasium, and helping 
to locate resource materials for games 
and stunts. One of these prospective 
teachers learned square dancing from 
the children. 

Students who work summers can be 
guided into jobs with children which 
may serve the double purposes of mak- 
ing money and providing educational 
growth. Indirect guidance techniques 
can turn many jobs into laboratory ex- 
periences. “Know-how” as a professional 
adult in community living can be prac- 
ticed in a great number of situations. 

Visiting the United Nations, state leg- 
islatures, weekend service deputations, 
studying in a community to see how it 
organizes itself to meet its needs, investi- 
gating service organizations, helping with 
parent-teacher meetings, visiting homes 
of gre participating in community so- 
cial affairs are all aids in practicing 
“know-how.” 

Two illustrations will help to clarify 
specific learnings in such situations. Two 
student teachers, both girls, were work- 
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ing in middle and primary grades re- 
in a rural The 
curriculum made rather extensive use of 
the local resources. These two city girls 
lacked knowledge of processes in farming 
and “know-how” in rural-community 
life. Feeling the need of knowing how a 
farm family lives and makes a living, they 
asked for and planned an experience 
which involved living for several days 
on a farm of their selection approved by 
the college. An evaluation o the experi- 
ence showed it to be full of practice and 
knowledge. They show excellent 
knowledge of the processes and economic 
= in the dairying industry, all 
earned through direct experience in 
barn, creamery, and feed stores as they 
followed a capable farmer about. They 
discovered the services he uses, visited the 
Grange, attended a community dance, in- 
terviewed the county agricultural agents, 
attended church, visited the one-room 
school and the central rural school. The 
farmer’s wife made her contribution as 
the girls found out about her day’s work, 
her recreation, how she hel the com- 
munity, and the kind of teacher she wants 
for her children. The students made 
their own contacts, had a “wonderful 
time,” changed their attitudes toward 
agriculture and rural living, and de- 
veloped confidence in using the local en- 
vironment as curriculum material. Per- 
haps their thrill came from their success- 
ful experience in being adult members 
of a community. 

Five students fc with a super- 
visor to meet their needs through a 
three-day study in a semi-industrial area. 
Through contacts with the school prin- 
cipal they visited a paper mill, a bleach- 
ery, a farm, a one-room school, and in- 
terviewed many people. In a group 
interview the school principal guided a 
study of maps of the area, helped with 
constituency of population, capital value, 
assessment, tax rates, and local budget, 
as well as the school program. Two of 
these students had been teaching seventh 

de and had developed a need for vital- 
izing their knowledge of local govern- 
ment. They interviewed town and vil- 
lage officials, both candidates for mayor, 
and various citizens. These two got 


knowledge of local government and 
“know-how” in locating human resources 
for teaching children. One student 
wanted direct experience with both labor 
and management. She interviewed la- 
borers, representatives of labor groups 
and management, and observed a plant 
under strike operations. She visited with 
the teachers and other school officials to 
see how 150 striking parents affected the 
children and the school. The other stu- 
dent investigated social services other 
than the school which were contributi 
to the welfare of children. She foun 
the school nurse her best ally in contact- 
ing these sources of information. 

n a pooling session these students 
shared their information and evaluated 
their experiences. They were surprised 
at the amount of information they had 
gathered. Their enthusiasm about the 

, their success, and the commu- 
nity’s willingness to teach them showed 
development of attitudes toward com- 
munity life which are hopeful for their 
future participation. The community 
seemed just as enthusiastic toward the 
group of students. 

A laboratory experience without guid- 
ance is of doubtful value because it is as 
easy to learn an undesirable as a de- 
sirable way of doing. Guidance may be 
direct or indirect; it may be preparatory, 
continuous during an experience, or 
evaluative, or all three; it may be group 
or individual. In any event, it must help 
the student to get all he can, at his pres- 
ent level of development, from the ex- 
perience. 

Direct guidance implies the face-to- 
face contact that a student teacher has 
when working with his supervisor in 
evaluating a cooperative teaching experi- 
ence. It is the mf omy in the plan- 
ni conference re the student 
teacher guides the children in a learning 
situation. It is the help the college su- 
elps 


isor gives as he observes and 
the student evaluate his experience. 
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Indirect guidance is furnished through 
suggested readings about a problem, 
through mimeographed directions con- 
cerning a specific activity, and through 
the evaluation of written plans and re- 
ports. A guide to the study of individual 
children or directions for recording the 
results of exploring the community for 
curriculum resources are examples of in- 
direct guidance. Another type is when 
the sponsoring teacher sets up the situa- 
tion in the classroom and with the chil- 
dren so that the student teacher more 
easily gets the desired results. 

Group guidance is economical of the 
college supervisor's time and has the ad- 
vantages that come from social stimula- 
tion. A group of student teachers re- 
turning to the campus on Saturday morn- 
ing come from a number of different 
classrooms, schools, and communities. 
They share their experiences, evaluate 
each other’s procedures, tackle problems 
with which the whole group is interested 
and needs help. They use consultants 
as well as the college apie to help 
with their problems. This group-super- 
vision activity becomes a laboratory in 
itself as student teachers participate in 
the planning and conducting of the meet- 
ings. Group dynamics begin to have 
significance for staff meetings as these 
students practice them to their own ad- 
vantage. 

The maintenance of good relation- 
ships with the cooperating organization, 
school, community, and individual so es- 
sential to a long-time program is de- 
pendent on educating the area as to the 
need and the mutual advantage. Each 
experience will be successful in propor- 
tion to the cooperating agency’s under- 
standing of the purposes and their part 
in the procedure, the timing and se- 
quence of the activities, and the students’ 
readiness. All these are dependent on 
guidance. Developing skills and tech- 
niques in guidance is a continuing prob- 
lem which needs more study. 


WHO IS QUALIFIED TO TEACH CITIZENSHIP? 
William W. Biddle 


y ining is a fun- 
damental responsibility of schools in a 
democracy is a well-worn platitude for 
most educators. There is an unthinking 
assumption that eg and experi- 
ences presented within school buildings 
will disch this responsibility and 
that conventional teacher education will 
develop the necessary teaching ability. 
Some revolt has occurred, however, 
against the notion that good citizenshi 
develops out of mere academic knowl- 
. The Detroit study laid stress upon 
citizen participation within the school, 
owth of attitude, and problem-solving 
ability. The Citizenship Education 
Project at Teachers College hopes even- 
tually to pass beyond printed instruc- 
tional material to meaningful action. 
The Community Dynamics Program at 
Earlham College, although not originally 
set up under the banner of teacher edu- 
cation, has suggested a realistic way both 
for developing better citizens and for 
teaching teachers of citizenship. The 
college originated the program as a re- 
vitalized aspect of a liberal-arts educa- 
tion. Assuming that teachers should have 
the best of well-rounded personalities, an 
educational development pointed toward 
more adequate functioning as citizens 
should be part of teacher preparation. 


Organization 


In 1947 the program was set up to 
function as an interdepartmental activ- 
ity. Though it bears a closer relation- 
ship to the social sciences than to any 
other division, every academic depart- 
ment seeks to interest at least two of its 
majors in registering for Seminar in 
Community Problems. The seminar is 
open to any junior or senior without 
prerequisite. 

The purpose was to invigorate = 
eral education for future citizenship. 
Every student, whatever his academic 
interest or future profession, should be- 


Among the oldest objectives of the 
American educational system is the teach- 
ing of citizenship. Only occasionally do 
we find an institution plunging boldly 
into uncharted seas in pursuit of this ob- 
jective. Mr. Biddle, Director, Program of 
Community Dynamics, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, describes here a plan 
which is exciting the enthusiasm of a 
growing number of students—and college 
staff members. 


come an active participant in the life 
of his community, his nation, his world. 
He should learn how people work to- 
gether to serve the common interest, how 
ethical ideals can be put into practice. 

Seminar in Community Problems car- 
ries the central planning (and learning) 
function for the program. Three hours 
of academic credit are allowed per se- 
mester. The discussions, readings, and 
responsibilities accepted grow out of 

uests from nearby communities for 
help in self-improvement. Students are 
asked to volunteer for necessary jobs; 
there is no coercive assignment. This is 
important since citizenship should har- 
ness youthful idealism to achieve prac- 
tical adult good will. It has been found 
in general that students are eager to 
respond. The only exception has ap- 

ared when community developments 

ave moved too slowly for student en- 
thusiasm, and ardor has cooled. A first 
lesson which anyone who would work 
with human situations must learn is 
that of enormous patience. To allow 
time for patience to grow, students are 
asked to stay with the seminar for a 
minimum of one year. 

A minority of juniors and seniors 
participate in the seminar at any one 
time. Not all eligible students are in- 
terested; even a small college could sup- 
ply sufficient numbers to overwhelm a 
single discussion group. The seminar 


acts, therefore, as a promotional 

and stimulator on campus. 
ties for service are discovered, drawn 
to the attention of the student body, and 
volunteers are recruited for a variety 
of public-service jobs. The program in- 
vites and obtains volunteers for off- 
campus-work activities, or summer work- 
camps on foreign soil. 


Long-Term Projects 


Requests from communities increase 
in number as word gets about that help 
is available. A few invitations point 
toward long-term projects, more or less 
permanent relationships between college 
and community. These may start with 
simple requests for minor services which 
are broadened in discussion with local 
leaders. In such situations, seminar stu- 
dents have ny to participate 
actively in processes of growth. ore 
than a dozen communities have received 
service to date. Community projects will 
go through periods of intense activity, 

uiescence, and then renewed activity. 

uring lively periods a team of student 
volunteers will accept responsibility for 
meeting with local leaders to plan next 
steps, and to work alongside interested 
citizens in carrying plans to coinpletion. 
During quiet periods a student team or 
the seminar as a whole will follow de- 
velopments and study ways to help move 
the situation off dead center. 

The discussion which arises from at- 
tempts to help solve real problems is 
the heart of the learning process. Every 
available aid is used: study of pertinent 
authorities, consultation with faculty, 
examination of materials prepared by 
foundations or research ncies, study 
of the seminar’s records of previous ex- 

iences. Parade of authority by in- 
structors is held to a minimum, since in 
these practical situations there are few 
infallible answers to problems. Rather, 
next steps are determined by consensus 
in the seminar and in discussion with 
community leaders. The chosen line of 
action is then given a trial, is checked 
in practice and evaluated, is abandoned 
if it fails, or continued if it seems to 
produce results. The ability to experi- 
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ment intelligently is part of that en- 
lightened citizenship which the college 
is attempting to develop. 


Growing Pains 


Students report seminar experience as 
being something quite different from 
previous educational activity. There are 
many causes for student worry. Real life 
has a tendency to develop in unexpected 
and unhappy ways. When the program 
of the course is dependent large = 
events occurring in communities beyond 
faculty control, the familiar outline, 
characteristic of the college course, is 
lost. When dealing with real social situ- 
ations, the student must quickly accept 
responsibility. This is uncomfortable. 
To learn that the complicated difficulties 
of society cannot be solved by ardent 

will alone is painful. The problem 
is to maintain the motivation of good 
will while learning the participant ob- 
jectivity and patience of the scientist. 
All this is disconcerting to the student 
accustomed to the crutches of the text- 
book, syllabus, or professor-who-knows- 
all-the-answers. And since there are few 
neat and correct formulae, the student 
may take out his worry in aggressive 
challenge of professor or seminar. Such 
worry and challenge are incidental to 
the painful process of growing into re- 
sponsible citizenship. 


Community Response 


“Aren’t you afraid to turn inexperi- 
enced students loose in complicated 
socia! situations? May they not do great 
harm? Are communities willing to accept 
them?” The questions came from the 
executive secretary of a national associ- 
ation dealing with community problems. 
No, the college is not afraid to give stu- 
dents responsibility in difficult social 
situations. The “Earlham Idea” involves, 
among other things, a respect for the 
personality of students and a faith that 
they will grow in responsibility and 
sense of mission. Further, students are 
not merely “turned loose” to find their 
own way. Their actions come as a result 
of study and mutual agreement after 
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discussion. They have made mistakes. 
So, alas, have faculty members. Which 
of us working in the unexplored terri- 
tory of human relations has not? All 
actions are evaluated, however, and the 
best learning may often arise from the 
most discouraging failures. No finally 
fatal errors have yet been committed. 
Students tend to develop commendable 
attitudes, a combination of enthusiasm 
and caution, a sense of humor, an abil- 
ity to hold their tongues, a willingness 
to pick up the pieces and seek the next- 
best answer after failure. 

Community leaders and college people 
may not always agree on plans, but 
these leaders have develo a great 
tolerance for students, their objectives, 
and their lack of specific skills. When 
the program starts to work in a com- 
munity, its representatives deny expert- 
ness and indicate a desire to learn along 
with local people. Furthermore, the only 
pay for services comes from the oppor- 
tunity to observe, record, and benefit 
from actual experience. The community 
may reimburse for such specific items 
as travel expense, meals, stenographic 
work, but never for “services rendered.” 
If the community were paying for skill, 
it might expect more than undergradu- 
ates, guided by faculty, could offer. De- 
spite all denials, community leaders seem 
to assume some expertness on the part 
of college representatives. They look 
for some ability, presumably possessed 
by the faculty, to help solve difficult 
human problems. 

For the most part communities do not 
mind being observed as long as they are 
simultaneously helped. Students are al- 
lowed to collect facts and to keep records 
of meetings. Most community leaders, 
in time, become aware that they grow 
and change their points of view as a 
result of contact with the program. Stu- 
dents, in turn, are aware also that they 
grow as a result of contact with com- 
munities. The relationship is reciprocal. 


Variety of Activities 


Freed from the burden of expertness, 
the — can offer to cooperate with 
an almost unlimited variety of projects. 


The most frequent early request had to 
do with providing recreational facilities 
for young people. This might call for 
the development and maintenance of 
a youth center, playground, or recrea- 
tion building, with students and local 
people working side by side. 

Promotion of adult-education activi- 
ties has developed in the promotion of 
community forums, discussion groups, 
and hobby activities. Students and fac- 
ulty have attempted to bridge the gap 
between conflicting groups by organizing 
meetings of conciliation. Antagonism be- 
tween religious, industrial, and racial 
groups has thus been reduced. In all 
efforts the program works with, not for, 
local leaders. 

Several surveys of community needs 
have called for student energy. One of 
these was a complete land-use survey 
for a small city preliminary to the de- 
velopment of a new master plan for 
future development. Students, as a re- 
sult of their “leg-work,” met regularly 
with the Plan Commission, consulting 
engineers, and Park Board, to take part 
in discussion leading to decision. 

Of special interest to future teachers 
are community projects on foreign soil. 
Voluntary summer work-camps have 
been conducted outside the continental 
United States, as a comparison with ex- 
perience in American communities, and 
as an effort to broaden world-minded- 
ness. So far these camps have been con- 
fined to the Caribbean area, but may 
eventually extend to other nations. 

No list of activities will ever be com- 
plete or final. One exciting feature of 
the program lies in the unexpected pos- 
sibilities which may appear either from 
new communities or from projects al- 
ready under way. More important than 
any specific job done is the study of 
growth from narrower to broader visions 
of social improvement. The educational 
task is to help the student to understand 
and to participate in the never-ending 
interplay of social forces pointed toward 

eater local democratic responsibility. 
Each specific job accomplished is but an 
incident in a longer and greater process. 
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Curriculum Revision 

A program close to human needs, as 
is this one, is bound to have an effect 
upon the curriculum of the entire col- 
lege in time. Already professors are 
becoming better citizens as they translate 
their theoretical knowledge into forms 
related to community request. The pro- 
gram tends to act as expediter and trans- 
mitter of requests to academic depart- 
ments. It promotes curriculum revision 
from the bottom up rather than from 
the top down. 

A endine concern of the college 
may soon be toward action 
through stimulus provided by the pro- 

am. This is an interest in the rehabil- 
itation of rural life. Can one college, at 
least, reverse the tendency to drain the 
best young people from small towns to 
benefit large cities, and rediscover the 
basic values of rural living? The physical- 
science division is involved through its 
interest in soil research and practical 
agriculture. More and more students 
are becoming interested in a curriculum 
slanted toward life in the small town. 
Might future teachers be led to find op- 
portunity in the small community, su- 
perior to the attractions of a city? 


The Ethical Emphasis 


In a fundamental way the is 
seeking to help each student find an 
ethical integrating center for his educa- 
tion. Any organization of his learni 
which is to make sense to the individu 
must be made by himself, though pro- 
fessors can encourage the process. Par- 


ticipation in the program allows a stu- 
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dent to discover how his | i can 
be applied to the problems of real living 
There is no guarantee that the student 
will find his integration. The desire to 
seek organized significance must come 


The student registered for the seminar 
receives considerable stimulus for ethical 
self-integration. Gradually the seminar, 
through its activities and attendant pub- 
licity, tends to ade the entire campus 
with a cheerful and practical desire to 
help others help themselves. In this way 
activities which were once condemned 
as unscientific or a matter for self-ap- 
pointed “d ers” only tend to 
achieve general interest. Motives pointed 
toward social improvement are seen to 
have academic and scientific respecta- 
bility. They may become a legitimate 
part of the life of any man or woman, 
no matter how practical or worldly-wise. 
The reappearance of ethics in education 
comes about, not alone by change in 
curriculum, but by discovery of a new 
spirit as well. The spirit is made prac- 
tical by experimentation with social im- 

vement. Such an ethical emphasis 
1s especially significant for teachers. 

Too often it is assumed that education 
means teaching certain people correct 
information which they, in turn, impart 
to others. Whether or not this works 
in other fields, it does not in the matter 
of citizenship. Here adaptability, will- 
ingness to experiment, and eternal vig- 
ilance are key virtues. The person 
best qualified to teach citizenship is the 
one who is functioning as a good citizen 
and who is willing to learn along with 
those he is teaching. 


With the Researchers 


TEACHING AS A CONTRIBUTION TO PERSONAL 
INTEGRATION 


Ma. of us now in the older generation 
grew up in authoritarian homes. Other homes 
which granted considerable freedom to their 
children were looked on as lax and neglectful, 
something of a downward pull on the community 
standing. The pattern of strong parental con- 
trol carries the blessing of thousands of years 
of practice and has long since been crystallized 
into custom and law. The prerogative of direct- 
ing the behavior of children through oral 
command, or other more or less forceful means, 
was extended to adults somewhat generally, 
and especially to teachers. The phrase in loco 
parentis was a standard concept appealed to 
by judges in determining that a teacher was 
within his rights in administering corporal 
punishment or in using various deprivations 
and coercions to induce conforming behavior, 
and, presumably, the desire to be good. Was 
it not common knowledge that children were by 
nature wayward and bad, and that manners, 
morals, and obedience must be impressed on 
them with considerable force? 

To trace the specific and direct effects of 
research is often difficult, yet its influence 
over a period of time is tremendous. Little 
by little, in one way and another, research 
has opened our eyes to things we did not see 
before. Research on the environmental factors 
which contribute to delinquency; case studies 
by the thousands; psychological experiments 
on the effects of rewards and punishments; 
descriptions of the apparent effects of dif- 
ferent cultures on personality; comparative 
analyses of different practices in rearing young 
children; careful observation of the physical, 
mental, and emotional development of infants; 
new theories of the structure and components 
of personality; the emerging emphasis on social 
interaction, group dynamics, and sociometry; 
the flowering of psychiatry and the focus of 
psychoanalysis—and paralleling all these, the 
appearance of a large number of techniques for 
reflecting and quantifying inner tendencies, and 
the growth of an incisive vocabulary with its 
accompanying concepts—all these lines of de- 
velopment have contributed to a vastly greater 


understanding of human nature and its cul- 
tivation. 

As a result of these accumulating insights 
we can now look at the relationships between 
adults and children with a new perspective. 
We see aspects on the sides of both cause and 
effect which in earlier time we did not see; 
if sometimes we sensed them, we promptly de- 
nied their importance. The goal was children 
who caused as little trouble as possible and who 
did immediately as they were told. The costs 
of this product—the cost paid by the child 
in terms of frustration, confusion, and emo- 
tional pain, and later on in terms of life- 
long struggles with inferiority, anxiety, de- 
pression, and inner and outward conflict; the 
cost paid by society through the loss of crea- 
tiveness, spontaneity, a desire to contribute, 
and the ability to live understandingly and 
harmoniously with one’s fellow man—these 
costs, varying with the individual, were not 
clearly perceived, or in any case were not 
connected with the adult attitudes and prac- 
tices which generated them. 

With developing insights new theories and 
philosophies leapt into life. Naturally they 
often ran far beyond the facts. Because of 
the tendency of language to phrase the specific 
instance in general terms, and because of our 
readiness to build trains of logic from these 
broad and somewhat loose ideas instead of 
strictly from the kernel of fact at their cen- 
ter, we often arrive at large fabrications of 
thought which are in the main fanciful. Hav- 
ing started with a fact, we are prone to think 
our far-flung conclusions are scientific! This 
process of expanding thought is not to be con- 
sidered as entirely unwholesome so long as 
there are adequate research resources at hand 
to investigate the new ideas which are turned 
up. Certainly research would be seriously 
weakened if there were no philosophers, theo- 
rists, and practitioners to take the little that 
is known and enlarge on it. On _ the 
other hand, society would suffer as in the 
past from unrestricted folk belief were there 
not research workers to question and test 
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these ts and ascertain whether they 
are supportable by further facts which may be 
gathered. Thus we make sound progress through 
the interaction of creative thought and crit- 
ical observation. It is a continuing process, 
not one which has an end; as ideas expand, so 
does the need for research. 

As one of the contributions to our increas- 
ing understanding of interpersonal relation- 
ships, we may turn to a series of studies 
bearing the title, Studies of Teachers’ Class- 
room Personalities. These were published in 
three Applied Psychology Monographs, edited 
by Herbert $. Conrad. They deal with a theme 
which is central to much of our current edu- 
cational philosophy and practice, namely, dom- 
inative vs. integrative activity on the part 
of the teacher, and its effect on children. 

Dominative behavior is defined as, “The 
use of force, commands, threats, shame, blame, 
attacks against the personal status of an in- 
dividual . . . It is characterized by a rigid- 
ity or inflexibility of purpose, by an inability 
or an unwillingness to admit the contribution 
of another's experience, desires, purposes, or 
judgment in the determining of goals which 
concern others. Domination is thus behavior 
that is based partly on a failure to admit the 
psychological inevitability of individual dif- 
ferences. In dominating one attempts to make 
others behave according to one’s own standards 
or purposes. Domination may therefore be 
regarded also as a frustration of the behavior 
of someone else. As such it tends to obstruct 
the spontaneous behavior of another. Domina- 
tion is the antithesis of the scientific attitude; it 
is an expression of resistance against change; 
it is consistent with bigotry and with autocracy. 
It is the technique of a dictatorship.” 1 

In integrative behavior, on the other hand, 
“one asks the companion and by explanation 
makes the request meaningful to the other so 
that the other can voluntarily co-operate.” 
Such behavior is to a certain extent a matter 
of seeking “. . . to discover common purposes. 
For such expenditure of energy in common pur- 
poses, for an attempt to reduce instead of aug- 
ment or incite conflict, the term socially integra- 
tive behavior is used. A person changing his 
mind when confronted with new evidence which 
has grown out of the experience of another is 
said to be integrating differences. Integrative 


1 Anderson, Harold H., and Brewer, Helen 
M. Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, 
1: Dominative and Socially Integrative Behavior 
of Kindergarten Teachers, p. 9. Applied Psy- 
chology Monographs, No. 6. Stanford niversi 


Press for American Association for Appli 
Stanford University, California, 
p- 
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behavior is . . . consistent with concepts of 
growth and learning. It makes allowance in 
one’s own behavior for differences in others. 
Whereas domination stifles or frustrates individ- 
ual differences, socially integrative behavior pro- 
motes the interplay of differences, advances the 
psychological processes of differentiation, facili- 
tates the emergence of originals. Integrative 
behavior is flexible, adaptive, objective, scientific, 
co-operative. It is an expression of the opera- 
tion of democratic processes.” 2 

The earlier studies in this series served largely 
to refine the concepts involved and to explore 
the possibilities of the recording techniques. 
The methods were applied first to young chil- 
dren. Later experiments revealed that the meth- 
od could be applied to children in higher grades. 
Finally it was demonstrated that the behavior of 
teachers and children could be observed and re- 
corded simultaneously so that the interactions of 
the two could be studied. These technical 
developments are of considerable importance. 
For the detailed types of behavior (mostly talk) 
which were recorded as dominative and as in- 
tegrative, the reader is referred to the original 
reports: for teachers, the description of these 
classes occupies 15 pages and includes 26 types.+ 
The categories for recording children’s behavior 
are described in the first of the three volumes. 

Much interest centers in the findings. Obser- 
vations on the play relationships of children 
“. . . demonstrated consistently that dominative 
behavior in one child tended to incite domina- 
tive behavior in his companion, and that socially 
integrative behavior tended to elicit socially in- 
tegrative behavior in the companion. Domina- 
tive and socially integrative behavior were each 
thus found to be ‘circular’ in their effects; as a 
stimulus to others, each tended to produce its 
like.” 5 

The same generalizations were found to hold 
for the effect on pupils of the behavior of teach- 
ers. For example, in the case of two teachers 
in the second grade, “Fourteen statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the children in the 
two rooms were found. . . . The children with 
the more integrative teacher showed 


Harold H., and Brewer, Helen 
. Ibid. 
8 Anderson, Harold H., and Brewer, J 
E. Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, 
Il: Effects of Teachers’ Dominative and Inte- 
tive Classroom Be- 
ior. Appli ol Monographs, No. 8. 
chological Association, Stanford University, 
California, 1946. 128 p. 
* Anderson, Harold H., and Brewer, Joseph 
E. Op. cit., sf? 16-30. 
— of the reference cited in foot- 
note I. 
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significantly lower frequencies of looking up at 
seat work, playing with foreign objects, and both 
conforming and nonconforming behavior. The 
children with the more integrative teacher were 
significantly higher in frequencies in several 
categories representing spontaneity and initia- 
tive and social contributions.” ¢ 

In subsequent studies? it was found that 
teachers maintain their characteristic approach 
from one year to another and continue to affect 
children in the same way. “The more dominat- 
ing teacher was found, in both years, to be 
using ‘high frequencies of a technique which 
could be expected either to stifle spontaneity 
and initiative or to intensify, not reduce, con- 
flict and misunderstanding in her room.’” 

On the other hand, children tended to change 
their response habits when under a new teacher 
who emphasized a different approach. One 
might therefore conclude that the influence of 
the teacher is temporary. To some extent, cer- 
tainly; to the extent perhaps that all learning is 
temporary. But learning over the period 
of a year is not to be regarded as completely 
temporary, and an accumulation of the same 
type of experiences year after year contributes 
to a life-long personality pattern which is per- 
meated with these habituated responses. 

The writers indicate some generality of inter- 
est in the relationships dealt with, pointing out 
that the question of dominative vs. integrative 
tendencies is not limited to teachers and pupils. 
“They are current issues between school teachers 
and school administrators? between university 
professors and university administrators,1° and 
between employers and employees." They are 
present in all social relationships.”™ 

Reinforced by a number of other studies in 


6 Page 124 of the reference cited in footnote 
8. For a detailed list of these differences, see 


pp. 85-86. 
7 Anderson, Harold H.; Brewer, Joseph E.; 
and Reed, Mary Frances. Studies of Teachers’ 


Classroom Personalities, III: Follow-Up Studies 
of the Effects of Dominative and Integrative 
Contacts on Children’s Behavior. Applied Psy- 
chology Monographs, No. 11. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press for American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Stanford University, California, 1946. 156 p. 

8 Anderson, Harold H.; Brewer, Joseph E.; 
and Reed, Mary Frances. Op. cit., p. 153. 

® Melby, Ernest O. “The Teacher and the 
School System,” p. 120. In: William H. 
Kilpatrick, ed. The Teacher and Society. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1937. 

10 Willey, Malcolm M., ed. Depression, Re- 
covery, and Higher Education, p. 92. Report 
by Committee Y of the American Association 

University Professors. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1937. 543 p. 


11 Follett, M. P. Creative Experience , p. 16. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1924. 308 p. 
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this same general area,” these findings focus on 
certain aspects of interpersonal relations which 
will undoubtedly receive increasing attention in 
the future. They are of major interest in the 
education of teachers; they should therefore find 
their place in the considerations which guide 
the curricula of teacher education. They have 
significance further for the selection, supervision, 
and in-service development of teachers. They 
are undoubtedly of more relevance for recom- 
mendation blanks and rating scales than many of 
the traits usually found. Moreover, since prin- 
cipals so largely set the emotional climate within 
which teachers themselves work, it becomes im- 
perative that these principles of human inter- 
action be made an integral part of the under- 
standing of all administrators. In fact, the abil- 
ity to establish a wholesome emotional tone 
among the teaching personnel is the greatest 
contribution which any administrator can make 
to his school or school system. 

In both higher-education institutions and in 
supervisory positions in schools we are at once 
concerned with this question: How can we help 
teachers become more integrative in their in- 
fluence? Those who have some foundation on 
which to build will afford some encouragement 
to those trying to help them. But what of those 
persons who were reared in authoritarian homes, 
educated under dominative teachers, environed 
by aggressive playmates? Can their entire per- 
sonality structure be taken apart and rebuilt? 
Do we know how to do this without losing them 
entirely? Short of this, are there interpretations 
which can be given these adults which will be 
helpful to them? Are there moderate goals 
which can be set for them which will prove 
stimulating rather than bewildering and paralyz- 
ing? Can we undertake such conversion in 
terms of a ten- or 20-year program—something 
comparable to the countless experiences which 
nurtured the less desirable pattern of inter- 
personal habits? 


* Page 9 of the reference cited in footnote 7. 
The references in footnotes 9, 10, and 11 were 
cited in the original work. 

* Wrightstone, J. Wayne. “Analyzing and 
Measuring Democracy in the Classroom.” 
Nation’s Schools 11: 31-35; May 1933. 

Lewin, Kurt; Lippitt, Ronald; and White, 
Ralph K. “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in 
Created Social Climates.” Jour- 

of Social Psychology 10: 271-299; May 1939. 

Lippitt, Ronald. “An Experimental Study 
of the Effect of Democratic and Authoritarian 
Group Atmospheres.” In: Lewin, Kurt; Lippitt, 
Ronald; and Escalona, Sibylle K. Studies in 
Topological and Vector Psychology, Vol. I, Part 
Il, pp. 45-195. Studies in Child Welfare, 
Vol. XVI, No. 8. University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, 1940. 307 p. 
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Turning to the research side, we may note 
that these studies of Anderson and associates 
have behind them a good many years of develop- 
ment in this type of observation. The achieve- 
ment of high reliability grows out of the fact 
that broad, general concepts can be made fairly 
objective through spliting them into specific 
components which can be observed directly by 
trained observers with but little disagreement. 
The triumph of the work lies in the patience 
and skill with which the long process of identi- 
fying, defining, and selecting specific elements of 
behavior is carried on, to the end that the traits 
finally decided on will, when employed, prove 
useful. “Time-sampling” studies in educational 
psychology date back to Olson's work in 
1929 and were carried to a high degree of de- 
velopment by Thomas, Arrington, et al.™ 
Anecdotal records were a broader form of obser- 
vation which did not lend themselves easily to 
quantification. The “critical-incidents” tech- 
nique, currently being developed by Flana- 
gan and associates,” is related to anecdotal rec- 
ords in that it represents salient behaviors of the 
individual, but it restricts itself to those be- 
haviors judged to be critical in the success or 
failure of the individual. Controlled observa- 
tion of the time-sampling variety utilizes cate- 
gories likely to be more narrowly defined than 
are critical incidents, and it is adapted to rela- 
tively short periods of observation, covering 


“A brief history, together with the essential 
references, will be found in: Good, Carter V.; 
Barr, A. S.; and Scates, Douglas E. Methodology 
of Educational Research, pp. 391-95. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York, 1936. 

“Flanagan, John C., et al. Critical Require- 
ments for Research Personnel. A study of ob- 
served behaviors of personnel in research lab- 
oratories. American Institute for Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 1949. 66 p. 

Fla n, John C. “Critical Requirements: A 
New — to Employee Evaluation.” 
Personnel Psychol 2: 419-25; Summer 1949. 

Flanagan, John C. “Job Requirements.” In: 
Dennis, Wayne, et al. Current Trends in In- 
dustrial chology. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsbu 


, Pennsylvania, 1949. 198 p. 
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virtually every relevant behavior during those 
periods. It is an exacting procedure. 

Anderson and his associates noted the 
desirability of simpler observation forms which 
could be used with less expenditure of time. 
Along this line, a classroom-rating scale has re- 
cently been developed by Mr. Wrightstone ™ 
which reflects certain of the aspects of the 
teacher-pupil interaction dealt with in the 
studies by Anderson and associates. The 
rating scale does not involve recording the fre- 
quency of highly specific events but calls rather 
for evaluative judgments as to the degree of 
certain conditions in the classroom. It is called 
a “Pupil-Teacher Rapport Scale.” Inasmuch as 
it directs attention to certain products or results 
of the teacher's influence rather than giving 
direct data on the teacher's behavior, it does 
not yield the specific, analytical picture which 
the more time-consuming techniques afford. It 
should, however, be useful for many purposes. 

There has recently appeared a treatise” of 
considerable length which includes several scales 
designed to reveal authoritarian aspects of per- 
sonality. These scales consist of attitude state- 
ments which are to be rated by the person 
responding. The scales are relatively short and 
a number of items present certain difficulties of 
interpretation. The scales seem worthy of fur- 
ther study, however, in order to ascertain the 
extent to which they might be useful in identity- 
ing certain personality tendencies and certain 
practices in dealing with pupils. The search 
for instruments which require only a moderate 
amount of time for use, and which will yield 
satisfactorily high correlations with the more 
rigorous techniques of Anderson and asso- 
ciates, is a pursuit which may well challenge 


the research ingenuity of interested persons. 
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educators are sometimes 
critical of those in academic fields for keeping 
their eyes too firmly fixed on the past. We suggest 
that the practice of choosing, reading, and eval- 
uating literature is a more functional skill than 
the ability to recite its history; we consider that 
the League of Nations was not an event of 1919 
but rather one which bears a close relationship 
to decisions relating to the United Nations. It 
occurs to me, however, that many of our own 
textbooks in education are organized in the 
fashion we object to in other fields. Hordes of 
undergraduate and graduate students, some pa- 
tiently and many impatiently, learn to describe 
“the Morrison plan” and “the platoon system.” 
Members of the Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development were horrified this 
past winter at the description of the platoon 
system in actual operation from the second grade 
up in a large city. Yet we read placidly about 
it in average textbooks. 

Can it be that the educational textbook, along 
with the professor who writes it and the others 
who plod through it, bears a major share of 
responsibility for the educational anachronism 
which constitutes the American public high 
school today? 

The rather violent remarks above are partly 
occasioned by reading Harold Spears, The High 
School for Today (American Book Co., New 
York, 1950, $4.00), a book which is not an an- 
achronism. Mr. Spears says, rather mildly for 
him, “It is quite apparent that the American 
high school, at least in its present form, has 
reached its maturity.” This book is compre- 
hensive. Provocative topics are Proposals and 
Commissions, A Code of Ethics, Private Sec- 
ondary Schools, Extra Pay for Extra Services, 
Possibilities of the Principalship, and The Peo- 
ple’s High School. It should be added that 
there is a five-chapter section on history. The 
important thing about the book, however, is 
not its scope, but its focus. Ideas emerge. For 
example, a section called “The Divided Curricu- 
lum” points out that the American public high 
school has for 25 years operated, side by side, 
“two programs with noticeable opposing philos- 


With 
Dorothy MeCushay 


ophies of education: (1) the classroom-book 
program and (2) the _ extra-class-activities 
program.” This focus forces the reader to con- 
sider the conflicting philosophies; two separate 
chapters would not necessarily have done so. 
We shall not, I fear, produce a “high school for 
today,” but books like this may help produce one 
for tomorrow. 

Harold Spears has turned another good trick. 
He has written, and his publishers have de- 
signed, a book on curriculum of a size to be 
slipped in a pocket. The Teacher and Curricu- 
lum Planning (Prentice-Hall, New York, 1951, 
$1.50) boils down curriculum planning to 62 
essential principles. This book was badly 
needed, and Harold Spears was just the man to 
write it. His ideas are sound, and the maxims 
are simply worded and adequately illustrated. 
Mr. Spears’ cartoons add life to a well-designed 
book. It should be most useful for in-service- 
discussion groups and courses. The modest 
price brings it within reach of all. 


Books for the Lay Public 


Two recent books, ostensibly addressed to the 
profession, have particular utility as a means of 
interpreting education to the general public. 
Education, the Wellspring of Democracy (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, University, Alabama, 
1951, $2.50) by Earl James McGrath serves to 
demonstrate to us what kind of man our Com- 
missioner of Education is. More than that, this 
volume, dealing with five major phases of Ameri- 
can education, is a simply worded, comprehen- 
sive look at current trends and issues in public 
education which should be excellent for general 
reading. The volume is based upon seven 
recent lectures of Mr. McGrath at the University 
of Alabama and elsewhere. 

Similarly, Gilbert Highet’s The Art of Teach- 
ing (Knopf, New York, 1950, $3.50) was widely 
and enthusiastically reviewed in general publica- 
tions at the time of its issue. It may make a 
mixed impression on the professional educator, 
for it is both broad and limited, both profes- 
sional and amateur. Mr. Highet emphasizes the 
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human qualities and responsibilities of the 
teacher and takes issue with many of his aca- 
demic colleagues on this point. He says, “Teach- 
ing is not like inducing a chemical reaction; it 
is much more like painting a picture or making 
a piece of music, or on a lower level like planting 
a garden or writing a friendly letter. You must 
throw your heart into it, you must realize that 
it all cannot be done by formulas, or you will 
spoil your work, and your pupils, and your- 
self.” 

Mr. Highet is enlightening on specific tech- 
niques, such as the lecture, but he neglects many 
other teaching techniques which are today help- 
ing teachers know and relate to pupils in the 
fashion he desires. He neglects evaluation—any 
consideration of how a teacher knows if he has 
achieved his ends. 

Mr. Highet’s writing is enlivened by many 
anecdotes, and it is more clear, more adequate 
in communication than those by “educationists.” 


It is, therefore, a good book for general reading. 
Open-Mindedness Study 


In a recent column mention was made of sev- 
eral books which record actual experimental 
work in group behavior. Another such book is 
Toward the Open Mind (Curriculum Office, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 1951, no price given), a result of the 
five-year Open-Mindedness Study in Philadel- 

ia 


The pamphlet is organized around the fol- 
lowing centers: Toward the Open Mind, Cre- 
ating Good Climate, Making Decisions, Thinking 
Critically, Building Desirable Values, and Guid- 
ing Learning. In each area, principle and ex- 
ample are cleverly combined. The stories are 
drawn from all levels and areas of learning so 
effectively that the work is equally applicable to 
all teachers. Illustrations, generous use of 
space, and types of print are all used to make 
the book readable. A selected bibliography adds 
to its value, and makes a fine point of departure 
for a group of teachers wishing to explore more 
effective ways of teaching. 


Language Arts 

Two new books can and should affect defi- 
nitely and favorably the teaching of spelling. 
They are James A. Fitzgerald’s A Basic Life 
Spelling Vocabulary, 1951 ($3.50), and The 


Teaching of Spelling, 1951 ($2.50), both pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. These books assemble and 
present so effectively the results of research in 
the field of spelling that all graduate students 
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in education and all leaders of instructional 
practices in schools can, through use of these 
volumes, study the methods of carrying on in- 
vestigations and refer to authoritative sources to 
support modern practices in teaching spelling. 
These books are representative of the best in 
using the results of research to bring about pro- 
gressively improved practice. Almost every 
point made in either of the books is supported 
by evidence. No significant study relating to the 
vocabulary used in writing or to technique in 
teaching spelling is omitted. Despite the pon- 
derous array of evidence, however, the books are 
readable. 

A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary tells how 
a basic core of 590 words for writing and an 
additional list of 450 very useful spelling words 
were selected. The fundamental thesis of both 
books is that “the learning resulting from the 
application of the best methods of learning to 
spell is wasted if the words learned are not 
useful for writing.” The 800 words in the two 
lists are the words most frequently used in 
writing by children and adults. 

The Teaching of Spelling emphasizes the 
point that spelling is an individual matter. No 
child who can spell a word should be made to 
study it because another child misspells it. In 
chapter three, all of which could profitably be 
read and reread by teachers in service, stress is 
placed again and again upon the importance 
of considering the differences among children in 
difficulties, interests, and needs in learning to 
spell. In other chapters suggestions for activi- 
ties that enrich the lives of children in school 
and lead to spelling-consciousness and for the 
development of word power are given. Test- 
study and study-test techniques, diagnosis of 
difficulties, and remedial measures are carefully 
explained. 

Motivation of spelling for slow learners and 
for many other children is not as easy as The 
Teaching of Spelling implies in its chapter on 
method, but that is an insignificant point to 
raise against two books of such outstanding 
merit for both students of education and teach- 
ers already on the job.—James S. Tippett, Re- 
viewer. 

Adventuring with Books (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1951, 60¢) is the new edition of 
the annotated and graded list for children pub- 
lished by the Council. This has long been a 
major resource for teachers and librarians and 
new features should add to its usefulness. Spe- 
cial designations are added to titles useful for a 
basic collection, to those with human relations 
value, and to those suitable for retarded readers. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Elementary Science 

Harrington Wells, Elementary Science Educa- 
tion (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951, $3.75), in 
his first four chapters, lays a basis for the in- 
clusion of science in the program of the ele- 
mentary school and explains modern procedures 
that are beginning to be used in bringing the 
program into “laboratory classrooms.” He says 
that all important colleges, sooner or later, will 
offer survey courses in all areas of science for 
teachers who, in elementary schools, will find 
themselves considered by pupils as helpful 
friends “whose privilege it is to suggest labora- 
tory procedures and possible sources of informa- 
tion, to aid in planning science activities and 
projects, and to share in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of industry and attainment.” Some em- 
phasis is given to the “unit plan” and the proj- 
ect method, and there is an extensive discussion 
of the elementary-school classroom as a labora- 
tory. 
"The program of science as outlined for early 
childhood is almost wholly nature study. In 
the upper elementary grades physical and 
chemical factors as they affect the interrelations 
and interdependence of living things are sug- 
gested as worthy of investigation. Much stress 
is placed on arranging exhibits (chiefly diagrams 
on sand and nature tables) , enjoying games and 


dramatic playlets (especially the latter fanciful 
creations) , and using visual aids. The commu- 
nity is mentioned as a source for “centers of 
interest” which are listed specifically for the 


eight grades of the elementary school. Inter- 
correlation of subjects, socialized activity, build- 
ing a scientific attitude, and teaching children 
rather than administering a course of study are 
all touched upon. A details “unit” on fish and 
fishing is suggested for the fourth grade. One 
chapter is entitled “Laboratory Experiments 
with Plants” and is given as an example of pro- 
cedure in developing actual skill in following 
the scientific method. It is recommended for the 
seventh or eighth grade where the work is de- 
partmentalized. The last 80 of the 324 pages 
list the following resource aids: audio-visual 
sources; bibliography for teachers (professional 
books and articles); sources and annotations for 
booklets, pamphlets, pictures, and posters; clas- 
sic nature art; conservation agencies; dramatic 
playlets; songs about nature; graded elementary- 
science readers; instrumental and vocal phono- 
graphic recordings; magazines; materials and 
workbooks; supplies and apparatus for depart- 
mentalized science (addresses of companies) . 
Many who use the book will wish for a more 
forthright discussion of the whole range of 
science as it applies to the activities of childhood 


and more help in procedures for 
scientific attitudes.—James S. Tippett, Reviewer. 


Introductory Text 

The Teacher in School and Society by Harold 
Rugg and B. Marian Brooks (World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1950, 
$3.60) is the first of a series designed as textbook 
material for the professional education of teach- 
ers. This is an attractive book embracing a 
wealth of pictures, graphs, and other types of 
illustrations. The authors report many inci- 
dents of teaching experiences with pupils that, at 
least for this reviewer, are generally more in- 
spirational than convincing. The book may 
have significant value as a source of anecdotes, 
but its value as a text designed as an introduc- 
tion to education is questionable. 

Admittedly, there is a great deal of material 
accumulated in the book. One can easily be 
impressed with the apparent research that is 
indicated. But herein lies a fundamental weak- 
ness that seems characteristic of many educa- 
tional texts. Generally the material is grossly 
oversimplified. The illustrations tend to be 
merely illustrations and the points being illus- 
trated are ambivalent. The reported cases seem 
to be random rationalization rather than likely 
explanations. There is no adequate description 
of the methods used in securing and reporting 
the data. Validity must be assumed and rele- 
vancy inferred. 

If educational research is subject to scientific 
procedures, and the authors seemingly are com- 
mitted to this proposition, then we must in- 
creasingly demand that the procedures leading 
to a particular finding be so clearly indicated 
and established as to allow an independent ob- 
server to verify them. This reviewer would sug- 
gest that educational research will not be seri- 
ously considered until each step of the method 
used is so clearly described as to make verifica- 
tion possible.—Harry Armogida, Reviewer. 
Brief Mention 

UNESCO and the World Health Organization 
have combined to develop an international in- 
dex of films and filmstrips on the health and 
welfare of children. This index, Child Welfare 
Films, is available from International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, New York, 
$1.00. 

A service of guidance materials for the use 
by upper elementary- and junior-high-school 
students has been announced by Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, Illinois. The first 
in the series will be How You Grow, by Bernice 
L. Neugarten of the Chicago Committee on 


Human Development. 


Since the Kellogg Foundation is focusing at- 
tention upon leadership training for administra- 
tors, Leadership in American Education, edited 
by Alonzo G. Grace (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1950, $3.25) takes on added 
significance. The volume consists of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Co-operative Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, Northwestern University—University of 
Chicago, 1950. Particularly suggestive are 
Chapters IV and V on studies of leadership by 
interdisciplinary methods. 

Another publication which should be most 
stimulating to faculty groups is General Edu- 
cation at Mid-Century: A Critical Analysis, ed- 
ited by Robert D. Miller, Tallahassee, Florida, 
1950 (no price given). To say that the book is 
the Proceedings of the Conference on General 
Education sponsored jointly by Florida State 
University and the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation makes it sound dull; to say that it con- 
tains a critical analysis of the social sciences in 
general education by Harry J. Carman and of 
communications in general education by Albert 
J. Marckwardt is to attest its worth. By impli- 
cation at least, faculty groups will find here 
ways of looking at their own work which should 
raise thoughtful discussion far more profitable 
than the common departmental log-rolling 
which so often accompanies consideration of so- 
called “general education.” 

For the first time, there is now available a 
publication which has brought together the 
complete certification requirements of the states, 
territories, and possessions of the United States, 
for every type of school position of a professional 
nature. The volume is Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United 
States (United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., Circular 290, 1951, 70¢) . 
W. Earl Armstrong, Associate Chief for Teacher 
Education, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, and T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, are the authors and 
compilers. 

This publication contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the professional and personal require- 
ments for certificates for teachers, administrators, 
and service personnel in all the states, 


the District of Columbia, and the territories. It 
also contains an authoritative list of the colleges 
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and universities authorized by state departments 
of education to prepare teachers, together with 
the teaching positions for which they are author- 
ized to offer preparation programs. 

Several other publications have listed the 
certification requirements for administrative, 
supervisory, and the usual teaching positions. 
This volume includes the requirements for all 
types of certificates and endorsements authorized 


by the licensing authorities. 
Educational Psychology 


Educational Psychology by Lawrence E. Cole 
and William F. Bruce (World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1950, $4.50) is 
one in a series being published by this company 
in which a synthesis of pertinent research is at- 
tempted in the various disciplines that offer ma- 
terial important for contemporary education. In 
keeping with this theme, Educational Psychology 
draws its material from current scholarship in 
the foundational areas of sociology, philosophy, 
aesthetics, and history as well as from psychologi- 
cal research. 

Messrs. Cole and Bruce place much emphasis 
on the social aspects of psychology. The three 
themes of educational psychology developed in 
this book are: “The Development of Person- 
ality,” “The Learning Process,” and “Putting 
Psychology to Work in Schools.” It appears to 
this reviewer that these first two themes are well 
developed; they have a fresh and stimulating ap- 
proach that makes their reading enjoyable and 
informative. The third theme of “Putting Psy- 
chology to Work in Schools” is perhaps adequate, 
but it may leave the reader with a somewhat 
letdown feeling. If this should be a correct as- 
sessment of the situation, it should not neces- 
sarily be thought of as a weakness of the book. 
It merely points up the numerous problems 
inherent in the process of translating tested edu- 
cational theory into mass-operational practices. 

Educational Psychology appears to be an im- 
portant contribution to the materials used in 
preparation of teachers. Topics usually neg- 
lected in traditional educational-psychology 
books, such as aesthetics, are given brilliant ex- 
position. The bibliography is excellent. The 
book may be read with enjoyment and under- 
standing by the classroom teacher with little spe- 
cialization in psychology.—Clinton R. Prewett, 
Reviewer. 


A Review of 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Palo Alto Conference. The sixth an- 
nual national conference of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pre‘essional 
Standards was held on the campus of Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California, June 27-30, 
1951. This meeting, called “The Palo Alto 
Conference,” was devoted to the theme, Teach- 
ing: A First Line of Defense. More than 450 
top-flight educational leaders, representing every 
segment of the teaching profession, from 45 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Colum- 
bia, participated. The broad over-all objective 
of the Conference was to suggest ways and means 
by which the basic importance of teaching in 
the defense of democracy could receive general 
public acceptance and by which standards for 
the profession could be protected and upgraded 
in a period of national emergency. The Con- 
ference was organized into four major sections 
as follows: I. Meeting the Need for Qualified 
Teachers; II. Providing Resources and Climate 
Essential to Securing and Retaining Qualified 
Teachers; III. Developing Effective Patterns and 
Procedures for the Teacher's Role in Mobiliza- 
tion; IV. Strengthening the Professional stand- 
ards of Institutions that Prepare Teachers. 

The four major sections of the Conference 
embraced 28 study groups. Each study group 
concentrated upon two basic approaches: (1) 
analysis of the needs for achieving the objec- 
tives of the Conference in terms of the topic 
assigned to the particular group and (2) the 
evaluation of existing conditions relating to 
the topic. 

The keynote address was delivered by Finis 
E. Engleman, Chairman of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Additional Conference addresses were 
presented at general sessions as follows: “Ac- 
creditation and the Professionalization of Teach- 
ing,” T. M. Stinnett, Associate Secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; “Civil Defense—Educa- 
tion’s New Obligation,” Dwayne Orton, As- 
sistant Administrator for Education and Train- 
ing, Federal Civil Defense Administration; “The 
Professional-Standards Movement in Teaching— 


Its Origin, Purpose, and Future,” Ralph W. 
McDonald, Executive Secretary, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Analysts addresses were presented to the 
respective sections as follows: W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Associate Chief for Teacher Education, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency; Lionel De Silva, 
Executive Secretary, Southern Section, California 
Teachers Association; Glenn E. Snow, Assistant 
Secretary for Lay Relations, National Educa- 
tion Association; and Charles W. Hunt, Secre- 
tary, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Group leaders listed according to the sequence 
of the groups were as follows: 

Chairmen—Mortimer Brown, Zona Livengood, 
Thomas P. Tammen, W. W. Haggard, Richard 
M. Smith, J. A. Mann, J. C. Moffitt, Lyndon U. 
Pratt, Annamae Morrison, Alice Latta, Edward 
M. Tuttle, Robert E. Strickler, Walton M. Gor- 
don, H. E. Binford, Wesley A. Erbe, H. B. All- 
man, Sonoma Cooper, C. O. Chandler, Waurine 
Walker, Henry C. Herge, Ruth A. Stout, E. C. 
McGill, C. Marguerite Morse, Edith T. Went- 
worth, Philip Wardner, John L. Bracken, Rus- 
sell H. Wilson, and Mrs. Marva Banks Lindsay. 

Recorders—Mrs. Ellen W. Vaughan, Vera 
Hawkins, Lucille Carroll, H. S. Shearouse, Mrs. 
Lillian S. Wren, Hazel Spyker, Mrs. Lucille 
Armstrong, Ruth E. Krapf, Miriam Marsh, Lucy 
A. Valero, Carl R. Beer, Pauline Bryant, Lillian 
A. Comar, Audrey Shauer, Marjorie A. Steven- 
son, Mrs. Mabel W. Winston, Herbert P. Lau- 
terbach, C. W. Kurtz, Mrs. Virginia Pupelis, 
Velma Linford, Myrtle Hembree, Erwin L. 
Coons, Mrs. Eunice Skinner, W. E. Pafford, Alma 
Therese Link, Oliver W. Peterson, Mrs. Nell 
Wilcoxen, and Edith L. Garthe. 

Consultants—Ruth M. Adams, F. Floyd Herr, 
Thomas R. Miller, Inez Gingerich, Thomas P. 
North, Harvey M. Rice, Forrest Rozzell, Mary 
Van Horn, Hermann Cooper, Charles E. Hamil- 
ton, Doris Schenck, Guy Curry, Horace B. 
Powell, Lloyd P. Young, Roben J. Maaske, Mary 
Virginia Morris, Robert H. Morrison, N. J. 
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Barlow, Ray C. Maul, O. C. Schwiering, N. 
William Newsom, Lois V. Rogers, C. O. Wright, 
E. T. Demars, Jessie P. Fugett, Mrs. Lorene 
York, Frank Hubert, Peter P. Mickelson, Freda 
Scribner, M. L. Brooks, Walter H. Ryle, Mrs. 
Grace L. Dodge, Pauline A. Smeed, Margaret 
T. C. Murphy, Mrs. Marion O. Pease, Cecil 
E. Shuffield, Brother Thomas, Grady Gammage, 
Clyde Hissong, Lois Clark, J. E. Williams, 
Herbert C. Clish, James T. Coleman, Paul 
Street, Luther J. Black, Walter E. Englund, J. 
G. Flowers, Wilbur Devilbiss, John W. Head- 
ley, Craig P. Minear, Aubrey A. Douglass, 
Joseph R. Griggs, Isabel Epley, Herbert D. 
Welte, F. R. Adams, Peter L. Agnew, Clarence 
E. Fishburn, Paul V. Sangren, Ross E. Barney, 
Edward Eyring, Coral Stephens, Wendell Allen, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, Warren C. Lovinger, 
Eleanor Bly, Ralph F. Evans, Genevieve Starcher, 
Robert E. McConnell, James C. Stone, W. E. 
Lessenger, R. F. Lewis, Sylvia Todd, Louise 
Combs, Ben F. Davis, Albert J. Phillips, W. D. 
Armentrout, Ocie Bivins, Wayland W. Osborn, 
Margery H. Aleaxnder, W. E. Peik, and James 
E. Spitznas. 

Preliminary reports of the findings of the 
study groups were distributed at the close of 
the Conference. The final Conference report is 
to be made available to Conference participants. 
This final report will be the basis of action 
programs throughout the nation. 

Annual Meeting of NASDTEC. The 29th 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification was held on the campus of Stanford 
University, June 24-26, 1951, immediately preced- 
ing the annual national Conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teachers Education and 
Professional Standards. The following mem- 
bers were in attendance at the meeting: James 
C. Stone, California; Eleanor L. Casebolt, 
Colorado; Henry C. Herge, Connecticut; Ross 
E. Barney, Idaho; Luther J. Black, Illinois; Way- 
land W. Osborn, Iowa; F. Floyd Herr, Kansas; 
Louise Combs, Kentucky; J. E. Williams, 
Louisiana; Wilbur Devilbiss, Maryland; Floyd 
R. Adams, Minnesota; James T. Coleman, Mis- 
sissippi; Mrs. Ellen W. Vaughan, New Mexico; 
Mrs. Lorene York, North Dakota; Harold J. 
Bowers, Ohio; Guy Curry and E. H. Bingham, 
Oklahoma; Frank Hubert and Waurine Walker, 
Texas; Wendell Allen, Washington; Genevieve 
Starcher, West Virginia; R. F. Lewis, Wisconsin. 

The following subjects were discussed by the 
State Directors: “How Can Standards Be Main- 
tained and Upgraded During the Emergency?” 
“Role of the State Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification,” “Reciprocity in Teacher 
Education and Certification,” “Establishing a 
Clearinghouse for Information on Revoked 
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Certificates,” “The Establishment of a National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion,” “Standards for the Evaluation of Teacher- 
Education Institutions,” and “Supply and De- 
mand of Teachers.” 

Official actions taken by the Association were 
as follows: (1) conferred a life associate mem- 
bership on Ralph McDonald; (2) endorsed 
the annual teacher-supply-and-demand study 
of the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards; (3) endorsed 
in principle the plan proposed for a national 
council on the accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion; (4) adopted the revised tentative stand- 
ards for the approval of teacher-education 
institutions, proposed by the Association's Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Standards, subject to 
further editing by the Committee; (5) urged 
state legal authorities to adopt the standards; 
(6) authorized: (a) continuation of the Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Standards, (b) continua- 
tion of the Committee on Functions of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, (c) establishment of such additional study 
committees as are deemed necessary. 

Announced for release early this fall, by 
the Association for Supervis:cn and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, is the new pamphlet, Teach- 
ers for Today’s Schools. Written for ASCD 
by Professor Laura Zirbes of The Ohio State 
University, this pamphlet presents a challenging 
approach to preservice education of teachers. 

Mr. Zirbes points out that teacher education 
today needs new criteria. “The professional 
education of teachers for today’s schools can- 
not be validated by reference to the criteria of 
other days. . . . A realistic reorientation of 
teacher education should prepare students for 
dynamic roles in today's schools.” 

One portion of the pamphlet is a resumé of 
the constructive efforts which have been made 
in past years by national surveys, commissions, 
committees, and accrediting and standardizing 
agencies to improve the offerings of teacher- 
education institutions. Accrediting procedures, 
certification, standardization, nationwide studies, 
conferences and clinics, selection policies, pilot 
studies, evaluative doctoral studies, and other 
devices have been used during the course of 
these organized attempts to improve the profes- 
sional education of teachers. In spite of these 
organized efforts, however, some conditions and 
forces still seem to obstruct advance. Inertia, 
whether of institutions or individuals, anach- 
ronistic practices, conflicting orientations, un- 
democratic human relations, and administrative 
inaccessibility are among the conditions noted 
in this connection. 

This pamphlet develops what is termed by 
the author an “evaluative approach” to pre- 
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service education of teachers. “As prospective 
teachers come to realize that every learning 
situation has many value potentials they see 
the integrated meanings of what they learned 
in sociology or child development or health 
education or curriculum, for problems that 
they face in student teaching.” 

In outlining the “evaluative approach,” Pro- 
fessor Zirbes discusses various areas of need 
in the preservice education of teachers. Some 
of these areas are need for: (1) a cultural 
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orientation, (2) a clear conception of the guid- 
ance function in education, (3) personal devel- 
opment and social identification, (4) guidance 
in selection of fields and levels, (5) laboratory 
experiences and situational problems, and (6) 
a concern for values. 

Teachers for Today’s School may be ordered 
from The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


STATE BY STATE 


ARKANSAS 


The Arkansas Association for Student Teach- 
ing held a one-day clinic in Little Rock on May 
14. The morning was spent visiting off-campus- 
teaching programs in Little Rock and North 
Little Rock public schools, operated jointly by 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, and 
the public schools. The afternoon was spent 
in an appraisal of student-teaching practices 
observed and in suggestions for improving off- 
campus-student teaching. 

Workshops. The following workshops in 
air-age education for in-service teachers were 
conducted during the summer of 1951: Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
June 25-26; Arkansas Polytechnic College, Rus- 
sellville, June 27-28; Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway, July 25-26; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, August 7-8. Staff mem- 
bers of the State Department of Education 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration are 
working with faculty members of various institu- 
tions to provide resource materials and cur- 
riculum-planning suggestions for elementary, 
junior-high, and senior-high-school teachers. 

Health-education The Arkansas 
State Board of Health and the Arkansas State 
Department of Education jointly conducted the 
fourth annual Health-Education Workshop at 
Petit Jean State Park, June 17-30. Consultants 
for the workshop included Harold Jack, State 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Richmond, Virginia; Simon A. McNeely, Health 
Instruction and Physical Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Marjorie Young, Consultant in Education, 


American Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness; and Walter Hager, President, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 

it * Three in- 
stitutions of higher education, recently apply- 
ing to the State Board of Education for accredi- 
tation, were visited by evaluation teams com- 


posed of faculty members, ranging from seven 
to ten in number, of accredited Arkansas col- 
leges. Cooperative accreditation by the colleges 
of Arkansas and the State Department of Educa- 
tion has been in operation for approximately 15 
years and is proving to be a very satisfactory 
means of evaluating both general-education and 
teacher-education programs. 

The State Board of Education has accepted 
the recommendations of the Advisory Council 
on Teacher Education and Certification for a 
certified field in librarianship. A special com- 
mittee of the Council prepared the proposal, 
based upon findings of a three-year study. 
Librarians for the smaller high schools in the 
state must have 15 semester hours’ credit in 
library science and librarians in the larger 
high schools must have 24 semester hours for 
certification. 


Educational leadership. The University of 
Arkansas, College of Education, the Arkansas 
Association of School Administrators, and the 
Arkansas State Department of Education are 
working together with representatives of the 
Kellogg Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. Several preliminary meetings 
have been held and the State Committee is 
working on proposed areas for improving educa- 
tional leadership. H. H. Kronenberg, Dean of 
the College of Education, University of Arkansas, 
is the state chairman.—C. S. Blackburn. 


COLORADO 


State Board of Education news. The ap- 
pointment of J. Burton Vasche as Commis- 
sioner of Education to succeed Mrs. Nettie S. 
Freed effective July 10, 1951, has been an- 
nounced by the State Board of Education. Mrs. 
Freed has served as Commissioner for four years. 

Dr. Vasche, formerly Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the State of Washing- 
ton, completed the doctorate at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He has had experience as a classroom 
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teacher, administrator, junior-college dean, and 
instructor in education in several colleges. 


CONNECTICUT 


Accrediting activities. Early in the academic 
year the Bureau of Higher-Education Certifica- 
tion, in cooperation with the Standing Com- 
mittee on Accreditation of the Connecticut 
Council on Higher Education, examined the 
official files of the State Department of Educa- 
tion containing the accreditation records for all 
degree-granting schools of the state. As a result 
an ambitious schedule of institutional inspec- 
tions was established. Those institutions whose 
licensure or “term” accreditation terminated 
during the academic year were notified of their 
dates for visitation. According to the policies 
developed jointly. by the Council and the State 
Board of Education, the bureau created eight 
inspection committees, utilizing in each instance 
out-of-state personnel and, in a few instances, 
recognized experts for Connecticut colleges. 

Following the inspections, the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Council reviewed carefully each 
report and forwarded to the State Board of 
Education specific recommendations for action. 
In terms of working relationships with the 
State Board of Education, it is significant that 
there was no instance wherein the Board failed 
to sustain the recommendations of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Accreditation. 

At the annual meeting of the Council on 
Higher Education the report of the Standing 
Committee on Accreditation was given by Chair- 
man Arthur S. Hughes, Academic Dean of 
Trinity College. Following his report, the mem- 
bers discussed the merits of the Connecticut 
system of state accreditation, perhaps unique in 
higher education in America. It was agreed 
that much has been accomplished in improving 
higher education in Connecticut and that the 
policies and precedures were conducive to a 


continuous strengthening of educational pro- 


grams. 

Legislation affecting higher education. In- 
asmuch as this was a legislative year, several 
institutions were authorized by the State Board 
of Education to petition the General Assembly 
for college charters or changes in their char- 
ters. These include the Julius Hartt School of 
Music of Hartford, now legally known as “The 
Hartt College of Music”; and the Junior Col- 
lege of Commerce, of New Haven, now legally 
known as “Quinnipiac College.” 

Initial charters were obtained with State 
Board of Education approval by the Hartford 
Art School and the College of Mary Immaculate. 
Two institutions of higher learning dissolved. 
In the summer of 1950 the trustees of the Junior 


College of Physical Therapy in New Haven 
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transferred its resources to the University of 
Connecticut and ceased to function as an educa- 
tional institution. In June, 1951, the Fannie 
Smith Teacher-Training School in Bridgeport 
lost its State Board of Education approval for 

of teacher certification. Title to the 
Fannie Smith properties has passed to new 
owners who plan to operate the school as a 
private elementary school. 

Two years ago there was introduced in the 
General Assembly bills which purported to elim- 
inate discrimination in Connecticut's private 
colleges. Although the Connecticut Council on 
Higher Education took no stand, several of the 
private colleges and universities successfully 
opposed the enactment of legislation of this 
type. In the 1951 General Assembly similar 
bills were introduced. Again the private col- 
leges joined in opposing the legislation on the 
ground that it would provide elaborate ma- 
chinery for investigation and decision of cases 
of claimed discrimination. 

Elementary - school - teacher shortage. The 
Connecticut State Department of Education an- 
nounced during the winter of 1950-51 that an 
active campaign would be renewed by all four 
state teachers colleges for the purpose of en- 
listing selected graduates of liberal-arts colleges 
to prepare for teaching positions in the ele- 
mentary schools of Connecticut. This program 
has been in operation since February, 1949. 
Summer programs of eight weeks at Danbury, 
New Haven, and Willimantic and of ten weeks 
at New Britain started on June 25 this year. 

For the past two summers, students from 
nearly 100 colleges scattered throughout the 
United States have worked on the four college 
campuses with groups of children under the 
guidance of members of the college faculties. 
In addition, they have had seminars in cur- 
riculum methods and materials, in techniques 
of teaching specific subjects, in child develop- 
ment, and in community relations. In Septem- 
ber of each year these students have been placed 
in schools in every county in Connecticut. For 
the first year each teacher who is teaching with 
an Emergency Training Permit is under super- 
vision of a staff member from one of the four 
state teachers colleges. They also take courses 
totaling six credits during the academic year 
toward completing their work for a state cer- 
tificate—Henry C. Herge. 


IOWA 


New curriculum. Results of a seven-year 
study will be put into action this summer when 
a new teacher-preparation curriculum is intro- 
duced at Iowa State Teachers College. Two 
important concepts behind the new program are 
the efficient use of knowledge—not just acquir- 
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ing it—and a broader general education in- 
volving basic skills and cultural heritages. 

For the four-year student the new program 
means an increase in course requirements from 
186 to 196 quarter-hour credits, including: (1) 
70 hours of basic communication, mathematics, 
science, social science, humanities, and physical 
education; (2) 33 hours of teaching funda- 
mentals, student teaching, and allied courses; 
(3) a requirement of only one minor (example: 
major, history; minor, art); (4) laboratory 
(campus school) contact with school children 
throughout the four years instead of just one 
or two quarters. 

Martin J. Nelson, Dean of the Faculty, and 
Daryl Pendergraft, Curriculum Coordinator, 
were in charge of the revision. Dean Nelson 
describes the four main objectives of the new 
program as good citizenship, adequate specializa- 
tion, teaching skill, and a professional attitude. 


KANSAS 


Commission sponsors teacher-reserve mobil- 
ization. Almost 400 qualified persons volunteered 
to help in the classrooms of Kansas if the 
present teacher shortage becomes an emer- 
gency. Reports from 46 local teachers’ associa- 
tions which sponsored the TRM p list 
363 women and 32 men willing to “help out” 
in their local schools or in other communities. 
Ninety per cent of these have had at least one 
and some have had more than ten years of 
successful teaching experience. 


College preparation of the volunteers for 
teaching is high, as 232 hold bachelor’s degrees, 
39 have master’s degrees and 114 report between 
60 and 120 semester hours of college credit. 
English leads the field of preparation followed 
closely by elementary education, home eco- 
nomics, social science, and music. As a result 
of the TRM program communities have be- 
come alert to the need for well-prepared teach- 
ers and aware of the resources within their own 
boundaries, and requests for “emergency cer- 
tificates” have been largely avoided. The TRM 
program should materially lessen the anticipated 
shortage of approximately 500 elementary teach- 
ers in Kansas. The program was sponsored by 
the KSTA Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 

No original high-school emergency certificates 
and only 4 elementary cy certificates 


emergen 
were issued for the school year 1950-51. During 
the years 1947-51 minimum requirements for 
elementary-school teachers have risen from no 
college credit to a minimum of 45 semester 
hours; for elementary principals the require- 
ments have risen from no college credit to a 
baccalaureate degree. It appears that Kansas 


will about break even in the supply-demand 
situation in the fall of 1951. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College suffered a 
severe flood in May which made necessary the 
closing of the college a few days before the 
scheduled end of the semester. The buildings 
and campus have been sufficiently reconditioned 
to permit the opening of the summer session as 
scheduled. Valuable records were saved. The 
campus was flooded a second time in late 
June.—Ruth Stout and F. Floyd Herr. 


KENTUCKY 


Five steps of progress. Kentucky's progress 
in teacher education and professional standards 
is reflected in the following significant steps: 

I. In-service teacher education. In-service 
education has been legally actepted as a vital 
part of the state program of teacher education. 
The 1950 Legislature, in keeping with a recom- 
mendation from the Division of Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification of the State Department 
of Education, enacted a law providing for an 
in-service-teacher-training program and pro- 
vided funds for the operation of the program. 
Through four additional staff members in the 
Division of Teacher Training, consultative serv- 
ices are being made available to the total school 
staffs in every one of the 233 school systems. 
The goal of the program is improvement of 
teaching through growth of school leaders and 
all school personnel. 

Il. Authority for setting certification stand- 
ards. All certification authority was placed in 
the State Board of Education by the legisla- 
ture in 1950. 

III. Minimum standards for certificates raised 
to the four-year college level. A target date of 
September 1, 1953, has been set as the date for 
lifting the minimum certification standards for 
elementary-school teachers to college gradua- 
tion. (Minimum standards for high-school cer- 
tificates were set at college graduation in 1934.) 
This action was recommended by all profes- 
sional groups including the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification, the Council on 
Public Higher Education, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, the State Committee on Elementary Educa- 
tion, the Classroom Teachers Organization, and 
the State Organization of ASCD. 

IV. State Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards to hold state con- 
ference with every local teachers’ association 
participating. Every local teachers’ association 
has been invited to participate in the activities 
of the State Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. This provides a 
grass-roots approach to the development of pro- 
grams of teacher education responsive to the 
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rank and file of teachers in the field who con- 
stitute 80 per cent of the membership. One of 
the phases of the statewide leadership con- 
ference in August, sponsored by the Kentucky 
Education Association, was devoted to the work 
of the Kentucky Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 

V. Preparation and certification for super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors raised to 
graduate level. An improved program of prep- 
aration and certification of school superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors, based on 
an eight-year laboratory project, has been 
adopted by the State Board of Education, ef- 
fective September 1, 1952. The over-all aim 
of this program is improvement of administra- 
tive leadership. The program is unusual in 
that the professional, social, and cultural com- 
petencies of these school leaders were deter- 
mined by analyzing in actual school situations 
the scope of the responsibilities and functions 
of leaders in these positions. The program of 
preparation and certification designed to develop 
these necessary competencies was then deter- 
mined cooperatively by representatives from 
college staffs, the state department representa- 
tives, superintendents, supervisors, and teach- 
ers.—Louise Combs. 


MINNESOTA 


Moorhead State Teachers The 
third annual nutrition-education workshop, 
sponsored jointly by Moorhead State Teachers 
College and General Mills, Incorporated, of 
Minneapolis, was held on the college campus, 
June 11-22, 1951. The workshop enrolled 15 
elementary and secondary teachers from Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and Montana. Repre- 
sentatives from the Minnesota and North Dakota 
State Departments of Education and members 
of the college staff served as consultants. 


One phase of the in-service-education pro- 
gram at Moorhead State Teachers College was 
successfully implemented through the teachers’ 
guidance institute, which was held during the 
week prior to the opening of summer school 
as a joint project of the college and the State 
Department of Education. Included for study 
were such topics as human growth and develop- 
ment, cumulative records, reading tests, scholas- 
tic aptitude tests, interest inventories, socio- 
metric tests, interviewing, anecdotal records, 
group guidance, counseling, teacher evaluations, 
and audio-visual aids in the guidance program. 
Two quarter hours of college credit were given 
for attendance at the institute. This institute 
was organized primarily to meet the basic needs 
of the public-school teacher rather than the 


administrator or guidance expert. It was at- 
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tended by 59 teachers, most of whom are em- 
ployed in the elementary grades. 

Action of the Minnesota Legislature in ap- 
propriating funds for the state teachers col- 
leges covering the biennium beginning July 1, 
1951, will materially affect the programs of 
these institutions. Anticipating a decline in 
enrollment, a limitation was placed upon the 
number of faculty members to be employed in 
each of the teachers colleges. The permitted 
number is approximately 90 per cent of the 
number employed last year. The effect of this 
reduction will depend largely upon whether 
or not the anticipated decline in enrollment 
takes place. The reduction will handicap the 
teachers colleges in offering an adequate pro- 
gram of in-service education. In addition, offer- 
ings for resident students will probably be 
curtailed. 

The Legislature was generous in providing 
funds for salary increases for the faculties of 
the five state teachers colleges. The increase 
will provide the administrative heads of the 
colleges an opportunity to fill vacancies on at 
least even terms with competing institutions. 

An institute to precede the opening of the 
school year has been planned by the faculty 
of Moorhead State Teachers College, to be held 
September 20-22. The problem for considera- 
tion is “Evaluation in Terms of Teaching- 
Learning Units.” Ralph W. Tyler, Dean of the 
Division of Social Science, University of Chicago, 
will serve as consultant. 

These institutes have proved invaluable as 
in-service education for the faculty. In the past, 
general education, intergroup relations, student 
personnel, and education for community living 
(the applied economics project of the Sloan 
Foundation) have constituted the central sub- 
jects for study and discussion.—Otto W. Snarr. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Revision of teacher-education programs. 
The colleges preparing teachers in Mississippi 
have completed the first steps in adjusting their 
programs to the new certification regulations 
which become effective in June, 1954. In some 
institutions these changes have created major 
problems; in some they have proved less dif- 
ficult. The study involved in this adjustment 
has directed the attention of not only the pro- 
fessional-education staffs but entire faculties to 
the professional status of teaching. From this 
situation, further critical analysis of teacher- 
education programs and more intense evalua- 
tion of them are expected. 

Some institutions are broadening their attack 
on the problem of teaching. Mississippi Col- 
lege has increased its four-year teacher-educa- 
tion program to five years, culminating in the 
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master’s degree. Mississippi Southern College, 
which inaugurated graduate programs in 1948, 
has added the second year of graduate study 
to its program. For the first time in the history 
of the state, Mississippians planning a career 
in educational administration find the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi offering both the Doctor of 
Education and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
in this field. 

A new science building at Delta State College 
and new quarters for the Department of Educa- 
tion at Mississippi State College for Women 
add to the effectiveness of their programs. 

It is as yet too early to determine the effects 
of the study of public education in the state, 
as directed by the Citizens’ Council on Educa- 
tion in Mississippi. There is, however, sufficient 
evidence of the desire of this group to promote 
and to pay for better schools to indicate a 
developing demand for better teaching, and 
therefore better professional preparation of 
teachers. Both the organized profession and the 
colleges will find themselves potent forces in 
this program.—Forrest W. Murphy. 


NEW MEXICO 


State commission. The New Mexico Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has been made an advisory council 
to the State Board of Education. This action 
was taken at the request of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Tom Wiley. It was felt 
that a joint committee would be in a position 
to serve the teachers, administrators, and in- 
stitutions of higher learning more efficiently. 
As a result this committee now includes repre- 
sentatives from the following: classroom teach- 
ers, elementary and high-school principals, coun- 
ty and municipal superintendents, elemenetary 
supervisors, colleges and universities, New 
Mexico Education Association, and State De- 
partment of Education. Other people in the 
field of education are invited to sit in as their 
services are needed. 

Upon recommendation of the Commission the 
State Board of Education has adopted the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

1. No new permits or war emergency cer- 
tificates will be issued for the school year 
1951-52. Teachers holding valid permits or 
war emergency certificates may have them 
renewed for one year. 

2. Effective July 1, 1951, all mew teachers 
in the elementary grades must hold an elemen- 
tary certificate. Teachers now teaching in the 
elementary grades on a high-school certificate 
must qualify for an elementary certificate by the 
time the present high-school certificate expires. 

3. All new certificates will be issued only 
upon the recommendation of the institution in 


which the applicant received the major part 
of his professional education or where he re- 
ceived his degree. The institution is to deter- 
mine the division or person to give the recom- 
mendation. 

4. During the period of emergency, eight 
semester hours of extension work earned in 
institutions approved by the State Board of 
Education will be accepted for the renewal 
of certificates. 

5. Effective July 1, 1951, the minimum stand- 
ards of preparation for newly appointed 
teachers in New Mexico shall be: (a) gradua- 
tion from a four-year approved college or uni- 
versity, (b) ability to meet all requirements of 
the State Board of Education for the particular 
certificate requested. 

At the next meeting the Commission will 
begin a study of certification revision, includ- 
ing a reciprocal agreement with Arizona, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and California as 
recommended at the Regional Meeting of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards in Mesa, Arizona, in 
January, 1951.—Erna Schroeder, Chairman. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Delegate to Geneva. Arnold Perry, Profes- 
sor of Education, the School of Education, 
University of North Carolina, was a member 
of the delegation to the 1951 International 
Conference on Education, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 12-21. His appointment was 
made by the State Department and the United 
States Office of Education. The American delega- 
tion consisted of five members and was headed by 
Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner of Education. 
The group left New York City on July 7 for 
Paris, where the members were special guests 
for four days at the 1951 general sessions of 
UNESCO. The delegation then went to Geneva 
to begin deliberations on international problems 
in education. Particular attention was given 
to the problem of illiteracy which, in many 
undeveloped areas, exceeds 75 per cent of the 
population. Cooperative planning for funda- 
mental-education programs was the major 
activity of the representatives from the 47 
participating nations. The event was sponsored 
by the International Bureau of Education and 
UNESCO.—Guy B. Phillips. 

New advisory council. Interest in common 
problems in teacher education is high among 
the state’s institutions. One evidence of this 
was the attendance of approximately 70 per- 
sons, representing nearly all of the state's 
teacher-educating institutions, at a meeting in 
Raleigh in April, to discuss student teaching. 
The several types of student teaching carried 
out in these schools were discussed, advantages 
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and limitations of full-time student teaching 
were recognized, and the need was expressed 
for a continuing organization for long-range 
consideration of these and other teacher-educa- 
tion problems. 

It was recommended that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction complete plans for 
an Advisory Council for Teacher Education as 
soon as possible, and it was suggested that the 
Council undertake to work on the statewide 
coordination of student teaching.—C. M. Clarke. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Agricultural college news. The Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College has introduced a 
basic curriculum in the M.S. degree program 
which includes, among others, a course in 
research methods which is a study of methods 
and techniques acceptable at the graduate 
level. Through topical study, oral reports, and 
seminar-type discussion the student is familiar- 
ized with the rigid criteria of the scientific 
method in research. Consideration is given to 
the selection and delimitation of problems for 
research and to the choice of appropriate 
method. Secondary sources available in the 
library are utilized in building bibliographies. 
The nature of various methods, such as the 
historical, experimental, and survey, is explored, 
with attention given to the proper use of the 
questionnaire, interview, activity analysis, tests, 
and the case study. Fair sampling, statistical 
criteria, and other basic elements in research 
also receive consideration. To supplement 
theory with practice, a trial (dummy) thesis is 
required, in which the focus is upon style and 
format, including chapter organization, charts, 
tables, footnotes, pagination, and copy editing. 
Of value to the student in papers of lesser 
scope as well, the course aims to develop knowl- 
edge of skills which are especially helpful to 
the graduate student in the preparation of his 
dissertation for the M.S. degree. 

To further knowledge of livestock and grain 
marketing through firsthand experience, the 
Department of Agricultural Education is sched- 
uling marketing seminars for instructors of 
vocational agriculture and veterans’ classes in 
agriculture. These seminars are conducted in 
cooperation with a major meat packing concern 
in South St. Paul and with the 
Grain Exchange. Enrolling in the department 
for credit, participants spend no less than one 
week participating in marketing operations. On 
campus, participants then develop projects for 
teaching marketing to agricultural classes and 
organizations in their home communities—G. 
E. Giesecke. 
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OKLAHOMA 


State commission activities. At its annual 
meeting in April the Oklahoma Commission on 
Teacher Education and Certification elected the 
following officers: J. B. Stout, Director of Train- 
ing, Northwestern State College, chairman; B. 
Roy Daniel, Principal, Emerson Junior High 
School, Enid, vice chairman; Mrs. Effie Stanfield, 
a classroom teacher, McAlester, recording secre- 
tary. At a later meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission, Guy Curry was re- 
elected to the position of Executive Secretary. 
New members elected to the Commission at the 
April meeting were: L. H. Bally, Dean, North- 
eastern State College; Ross Beal, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Tulsa; John 
Shoemaker, Superintendent of Schools, Lawton. 


The Commission sponsored a_ state-wide 
“Work-Conference on Criteria for the Approval 
of Teacher-Education Programs,” held at the 
University of Oklahoma, April 30 and May 1. 
One hundred sixteen representatives of the pub- 
lic schools, the colleges and universities, and the 
State Department of Education participated in 
the Conference. W. Earl Armstrong, Associate 
Chief for Teacher Education, United States Of- 
fice of Education, served as consultant. A spe- 
cial committee, consisting of Victor H. Hicks, 
East Central State College, W. B. Ragan, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Morris Wallace, Oklahoma 
A & M College, all of whom were “area leaders” 
in the Conference, and the Executive Secretary, 
Guy Curry, edited the reports of Conference 
groups and prepared them in mimeographed 
bulletin form for distribution. These reports 
will be given wide circulation among faculty 
groups and professional organizations, where 
they will receive further study, evaluation, and 
validation before being reviewed by the Com- 
mission and recommended to the State Board of 
Education for adoption. 


A certification conference was held on April 10 
at the State Capitol. E. H. Bingham, Director 
of Certification, served as chairman of the con- 
ference which consisted of State Department of 
Education officials and representatives of teacher- 
education institutions of the state, totaling 25 
participants. Problems of certification procedure 
were discussed. Among important actions of the 
conference was the unanimous approval of the 
proposal that all in-state applications for certifi- 
cates be processed through the colleges. 

An important committee of the Oklahoma 
Commission has presented a “Report on Guides 
to Analysis and Appraisal of Programs for the 
Preparation of Educational Administrators.” 
The nine-member committee, under the chair- 
manship of D. Ross Pugmire, of the University 
of Oklahoma, included representatives of all 
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Oklahoma institutions having graduate programs 
for the preparation of administrators, a repre- 
sentative of the State Department of Education, 
and representatives from the ranks of county 
superintendents, high-school principals, and city 
superintendents. The report includes a state- 
ment of the guiding philosophy, proposed cri- 
teria for the evaluation of programs, guides to 
self-analysis and self-appraisal of p and 
recommendations concerning final evaluation by 
a standing committee created for such purpose 
by the State Board of Education, and which 
would serve that body in an advisory capacity. 
—J. B. Stout. 


OREGON 


Plans to increase supply of elementary teach- 
ers. As a means of helping to meet the need for 
additional elementary-school teachers in Oregon 
schools during the next several years a plan has 
been approved by the State Board of Higher 
Education for a “cooperative joint degree pro- 
gram in elementary-teacher education.” Essen- 
tially, the plan provides for a tive 
arrangement with independent colleges, and 
among institutions within the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, involving an agreed- 
upon, prescribed junior-year curriculum at each 
of these institutions, to be followed by the senior 
year of strictly professional elementary-teacher 
preparation at any one of the three Oregon Col- 
leges of Education located at La Grange, Ash- 
land, and Monmouth. Upon completion of the 
program by students in these colleges, a degree 
will be awarded by the cooperating institution 
and also a professional degree by the College of 
Education attended. 

This emergency program is designed to cap- 
italize upon the selection of well-qualified pro- 
spective elementary-school teachers from among 
students already enrolled in the cooperating col- 
leges which do not offer such professional pro- 
grams, and extends for a five-year period to 
July 1, 1956. The Oregon plan permits each 
participating college to use its present program 
and facilities in the most helpful and practical 
way in providing cooperatively the preparation 
for additional elementary-school teachers, espe- 
cially for the primary grades. 

Cooperating independent colleges in the state 
include Willamette University, Linfield College, 
University of Portland, Cascade College, and 
Reed College. Institutions within the State Sys- 
tem include the University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College, Vanport Extension Center, and the 
General Extension Division (for a program in 
Portland, Oregon), all in cooperation with the 
three colleges of education in Oregon, which 
offer a regular four-year professional program 
in elementary-school-teacher education. In the 
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case of institutions having a considerable num- 
ber of potential elementary-school-teacher train- 
ees, arrangements have been made to permit 
students to do the third quarter of the senior 
year on their home campus, under the direction 
of the college of education staff, in completing 
their student teaching and the accompanying six 
credit hours of professional-course work.—Roben 
J. Maaske. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


conference. The Sixth Annual East- 
ern Pennsylvania School Library Conference was 
held at Millersville in April, 1951, sponsored by 
the State Teachers Colleges at Millersville and 
Kutztown. There were almost 300 people in 
attendance. 

Guidance Through the School Library was the 
program theme, and there were addresses by 
William H. Bristow, Director of the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, New York City Board of 
Education; Ashley Montagu, Chairman of the 
Department of Anthropology, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; Amelia Munson, Librarian of the Teachers’ 
Library, New York Public Library. 

A popular feature of the Conference was a 
panel discussion on the subject of publishing 
children’s books. The participants were Louise 
Bonino, of Random House; Elizabeth Riley, of 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company; and Lillian 
Bragdon, of Aladdin Books, a division of The 
American Book Company, all of them juvenile 
editors.—Sanders P. McComsey. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Committee on teacher education. The West 
Virginia Committee on Teacher Education con- 
vened on June 10-11, in Charleston. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to determine the nature 
and method of attack upon the pressing prob- 
lems in teacher education which demand imme- 
diate attention. At the urgent request of the 
West Virginia Board of Education, the State 
Committee will concentrate its efforts toward 
improving the program for the preparation of 
elem :ntary-school teachers. The other programs, 
including the “single curriculum,” however, will 
not be neglected in the statewide study of 
teacher education. 

Teachers of speech and correction, at 
the suggestion of the State Committee, assem- 
bled for conference and study in Morgantown 
on April 28, 1951. The general purpose of the 
meeting was to bring together representatives of 
the several colleges in the state to consider and 
discuss needs of the speech teacher as those rep- 
resentatives sensed them, and to determine what 
the university department may have to offer to- 
ward satisfaction of those needs. Three parts of 
a proposed program were noted and studied: 
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(1) general training for all teachers, (2) train- 
ing for teachers of speech, and (3) training for 
the speech correctionists. 

News notes. As a part of a “long-range effort 
to remedy the state’s major education problems 
—the acute shortage of qualified elementary- 
school teachers,”—the West Virginia Board of 
Education will award four-year scholarships cov- 
ering tuition and fee costs at a West Virginia 
state college. Candidates for the awards will be 
selected and appointed on the basis of scholar- 
ship, moral and social qualities, and other evi- 
dence of professional promise. The scholarship 
enterprise, sparked by H. K. Baer, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education, is expected to 
help considerably in the stimulation of new in- 
terest among competent young people to become 
teachers in the elementary schools. 

West Virginia State College is continuing 
through the summer term its investigation of 
how to improve college teaching in that institu- 
tion. In a May meeting, the faculty participated 
in the interpretation and evaluation of a survey 
conducted by the study committee. The survey 
and discussion involve the following phases: 
(1) instructional innovations, (2) experimental 
adventures in college teaching, and (3) relation 
and interrelation of research and college teach- 
ing. At a meeting of the faculty in June, the 
study of supervision as a method for improving 
college teaching was initiated.—Harry W. Greene. 


WISCONSIN 


New elementary-teacher-education program. 
The University of Wisconsin has inaugurated a 
new elementary-teacher-education program, be- 
ginning in the fall of 1951. Heretofore this pro- 
gram has been concerned only with secondary- 
school teachers and elementary-school teachers 
of special fields, such as music and art. The 
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increasing demand for elementary-school teach- 
ers has undoubtedly been a strong factor in 
initiating this new program, under the direction 
of Virgil Herrick, which emphasizes child devel- 
opment and general education. Only a limited 
number of candidates will be admitted for the 
school year, about 100 entering freshmen. Selec- 
tions will be based on “. . . a combination of 
such factors as high-school record and courses 
taken; leadership, activity, and interest patterns; 
personality factors; and backgrounds of experi- 
ence in music, arts, crafts, and games. An at- 
tempt will also be made to maintain a good 
balance between men and women in making 
selections.” 

Students accepted will be members of the 
School of Education and the College of Letters 
and Science for the first two years. During this 
time, students will select curricula as outlined 
for B.A. and B.S. requirements in the College of 
Letters and Science and in the curriculum of the 
Integrated Liberal Studies. Two other course 
sequences are required: (a) four-semester, eight- 
credit (two per semester) sequence in Integrated 
Arts, and (b) a four-semester, four-credit (one 
per semester) sequence in Introduction to Ele- 
mentary Education. (High-school algebra and 
plane geometry are prerequisites.) In addition 
to continuing general education through the 
third and fourth years, students will participate 
in field experiences and professional training in 
education. During this time the major activities 
will include direct teaching experiences, inten- 
sive study of how children learn and develop, 
the development of basic principles of organiz- 
ing and teaching learning experiences, and the 
study of school-community relationships. Of the 
128 credits and grade points required for com- 
pletion of the course, 37-40 credits will be con- 
cerned with a planned sequence of experiences in 
professional education.—R. F. Lewis. 


